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USAN will sit here with the baby, 
and Ethel may hold Dolly, and 
Harold must take good care of 
Puggy while mamma gets the checks 


and tickets. * * * No, Harold, I 
would rather not have you go with me. 
* * * Yes, I see, there is a weighing 
machine, but you do not really want 
to be weighed so soon again. * * * 
Of course you have not gained since 
last night. * * * Now don’t let Puggy 
run away and don’t get him to barking. 
* * * Yes, Ethel, you can be braiding 
Dolly’s hair. * * * No, Harold, you 
need not try to braid Puggy’s—not 
even his tail. * * * Very well, I will 
take him. Let me have his chain. 
Come, Puggy! - - - - (To an official) 
Will you please tell me the way to the 
baggage room? * * * T don’t know 
which; inward and outward ‘both, I 
suppose. * * * No, I didn’t come into 
the city at this station. Do you sup- 


pose I could have, from New York? 
It would have been so convenient. 
* * * We are going to Kennebunk- 
port. * * * Oh, yes, I see—that is 
Thank you. - - - - 


“outward.” 


By Rebecca P. Howard 


(At baggage room) Are you the 
baggagemaster? * * * Oh, excuse me. 
You have so many checks, and those 
soft caps are so much alike—very nice 
for traveling, I’m sure. * * * Now, 
if you are one of the baggagemen, will 
you please check my trunks? This 
check is for the largest trunk, and these 
two are for steamer trunks, and this— 
* * * Oh, don’t you care? I took such 
pains to keep them separate to make 
it easy for your to find them. * * * 
No, I haven’t any tickets. I’ve just 
come. * * * Yes, I remember I ought 
to have bought the tickets first. You 
see, my husband always has tickets in 
his pocket, and I don’t really know 
when he buys them. He would have 
come with us this time, but— * * * 
Oh, yes, perhaps I’d better do it now. 
Right over there? I shall come back. 
Come, Puggy! - - - - 

(At ticket office) What a long line 
of people! Excuse me, but would you 
mind if I stepped in front of you? It 
will take me only a second, and my 
children are waiting— * * * Cer- 
tainly not, sir, if you insist on buying 
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** Excuse me, but would you mind if I stepped in front of you?’’ 


yours first. Come, Puggy, the air will 
be much fresher down at the end of the 
line. - - - - (To a lady in front: of 
her) Are you waiting to buy a ticket 
too? Can you tell me just when the 
train goes? * * * Why, to Kenne- 
bunkport, of course. Aren’t you going 
there? © © * Oh! © © * Yes, cer- 
tainly, he will obey me at a word. 
Puggy, get off the lady’s dress! See 
how interested he looks! He will move 
in a minute. Now after you it will be 


‘*Are you the baggagemaster?’’ 


my turn, and I will have my money all 
ready. - = 
(At the window) I would like some 
tickets for Kennebunkport. * * * I 
don’t know. Which do you think is 
the better route? I should want to be 
able to get dinner on the train, and the 
children like a road that goes through 
the woods, and— * * * Thank you, 
yes; perhaps I’d better ask the man 
at the inquiry office first. He looks 
so intelligent. Come, Puggy! - - - - 
(At inquiry of- 
fice) Which train 
should you take if 
you were going to 
Kennebunkport ? 
I suppose you have 
been, of course. 
Everyone seems to 
think it’s such a 
‘ good place. And 
perhaps you can 
tell me about the 
temperature. I 
didn’t bring bath- 
ing suits for the 
children, because 
someone told me 
that the water 
would be too cold 
for them. But if 
you think it’s 
going to be warm, 
1 might go up 
town and buy 
them before my 
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train goes. * * * Oh, yes, I did want 
to'ask you about trains. * * * Why, all 
the trains. * * * Yes, on both roads. 
* * * It doesn’t make any difference 
which I take? Well, I will take the one 
on the Eastern Branch, if you think it 
goes through pretty woods. The chil- 
dren like to watch for animals. * * * 
Yes, I know your time is valuable. I 
shall tell my husband how much you 
helped me. Thank you for all your 
advice—so valuable coming from a 
real New Englander, and so direct. I 
like your plain-spoken way. Good 
morning. Oh, one minute! Did you 
say eleven-ten? * * * Oh, yes, ten- 
eleven. Thank you. Come, Puggy! 
(At ticket office) Will you please 
give me some tickets for Kennebunk- 
ort? * * * How many? Why, two 
half tickets for the children, and a full 
ticket for myself. Of course you don’t 
charge a fare for the dear little inno- 
cent baby? That is one and two 
halves—Oh, yes, and one for Susan. 
* * * Why, those are short tickets! 
My husband told me to ask about those 
long tickets. * * * Yes, I think he 
did call them “commutation.” * * * 
Oh, they are at the window outside? 
Thank you. I shall certainly come back 
here and buy your tickets unless I find 
that I ought to save monev by taking 
the others. Coie, Puggy! - - - - 
(At commutation ticket office) Will 
you please tell me how much I can save 
by buying your tickets? * * * Why, 
to Kennebunkport! * * * Oh, I sup- 
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pose you do have others. * * * Ten 
tickets are more than I could use. How 
much do you.charge for five? * * * 
Not less than ten ata time? I cannot 
understand bargain sales. When silk 
waists are marked down, the clerk says, 
“Not more than two to one purchaser,” 
and you say, “Not less than ten.” But 
I suppose that bargains in tickets are 
not so popular. Should you buy this 
kind or those at the other window? 
* * * Yes, I suppose it does depend 
on me. You say that the tickets are 
good till used? Of course, I should 
never try to use one a second time. 
And I could let my family use them. 
You see, we should use three to-day, 
and my husband will come and go 
twice, and I could send them to mother 
when she comes on—that makes nine 
trips. Why, there wouldn’t be enough 
left to come back on in September. 
That doesn’t seem fair when it’s just 
what I should buy them for. I think 
I prefer the other man’s tickets. Good 
morning. Come, Puggy! - - - - 

(At ticket office) Yes, I will move 
on in just a minute. You see I did 
come back. Please give me two full 
tickets and two half tickets for. Ken- 
nebunkport. * * * Yes, by the East- 
ern Division. * * * Thank you. You 
are sure that I don’t need a ticket or a 
half ticket for Puggy? I want to con- 
form to your rules. It makes it so 
difficult for employees when passengers 
dispute in the train. * * * What? I 
don’t see why I should ask the brake- 
man about Puggy. Does he sell tick- 
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ets, too? My husband arranged it all 
when we left New York. * * * Of 
course I shouldn’t think of checking 
him! Good morning. Come, Puggy 
dear. - 

(Returns to family) Now, come, 
Susan—the dear little baby is sound 
asleep! Ethel, where are your hair- 
ribbons? * * * On Dolly’s hair? Well, 
you will have to go without. * * * 
No, I haven’t any extra ones in the bag. 


** * Why, Har- 
old, how warm you 
look! *** Jump- 
ing? Where? * * * 
Over all these seats 
ten times? That 
was good exercise, 
wasn’t it? Don’t 
make. faces at that 
siern old  gentle- 
man. 
doesn’t love little 

boys, and we should feel sorry for him. 
Can you carry the small bag for me? 
* * * Oh, Harold! Mamma _ almost 
forgot to check the trunks! You take 
Puggy’s chain and I will put the large 
bag down here where I can open it 
and find our New York checks. * * * 
Why, where can they be? Did you and 
Ethel open the bag? * * * You did? 
I thought you didn’t know how. Are 
you sure you didn’t play with the 
checks? If they are lost we shall 
never see our trunks again, and your 
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new shoes and the paint box will— 
But don’t cry, dear! Not now, please! 
Take mamma’s_ handkerchief. * * * 
Never mind, I can’t stop to listen now. 
* * * What! A check? Where? In 
my handkerchief? * * * Why, yes, of 
course, here they all are in my chate- 
laine!! You won't need the handker- 
chief any more, dear. * * * Five min- 
utes of eleven! We shall have just time 
if I hurry. You and Ethel must go 
with Susan and I will 

meet you at the gate 

of Track 22 as soon 

as I have been to the 

baggage room. * * * 

No, I will take Pug- 

gy. I can make him 

run_ along faster. 

* * * Only two or 

three minutes, dear. 

No, I shan’t 

have time to get the 

chocolate. Run along 

to Susan. Come, 

Puggy, come! - - - - 

(At baggage room) 

Here are all my 

checks, and here are 

the tickets. * * * 

Where? Why, for 
Kennebunkport. 

Don’t you remember ? 

I have done just as 

you told me. You do 

think you can get the 

baggage on the next 

train, don’t you? 

** * Oh, Pm glad 

You think there is 
plenty of time. What 

wonderful system 
you must have to be 

able to rush things so! Let me count 
these new checks—Number 7439, 311, 
* * * You do think it’s better for me 
to now the numbers, don’t you? * * * 
No? Then perhaps I'd better not stop 
now. I can do it in the train and 
set down the numbers in my note book. 
Come,----Oh! Oh!! Have you seen 
Puggy ? * * Yes, my little dog. 
Why, I was sure I didn’t let go of his 
chain. And he is so fond of staying 
with me! I am so sorry to trouble 
you, for this seems to be a _ busy 
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day for you, but could you send some- 
one to help me find him? He will 
never know where to look for me in 
this great, strange place. This . boy 
will help me. - - - - (To the boy) 
Now, where should you begin to look? 
I have only ten minutes. * * * You 
did see a little dog? Which way? 
* * * Towards the trains? Oh, dear 
Puggy! * * * Yes, I can follow you. 
I can see your cap in the crowd. Run 
as fast as you can, and I will give you 
a dollar if you find him. I don’t care 
how much people stare at us. * * * 
O11. do you see him? Who is picking 
him up? A thief, of course, and 
Puggy is so confiding! * * * Oh, a 
little boy in blue? Why, yes, that is 
Harold! * * * No, no, don’t try to 
take him away from Harold! That is 
my own dear little boy and Puggy 
loves him. * * * Why, yes, certainly. 
Here is your money. Thank you for 
running so _ fast. Good-bye. * * * 
Now, Harold, give me the chain. 
Come, precious Puggy! Come, Ethel! 
Come, Susan! You can go a little 
faster if you try. Down this way. 


* * * Yes, Susan, it is necessary. You 


can rest later in the train. This must 
be Track 22. * * * Oh, no, 12! And 
the next two are’11, 10—Oh, I see, we 
are running in the wrong direction. 
We must have been near 22 when we 
started. * * * You tried to tell me 
so? Well, run back, you know the 
way. Perhaps I’d better go ahead 
and speak to that kind looking man. 

(At the gate) We are going to 
take the eleven-ten train for Kenne- 
bunkport—that pleasant train, you 
know. * * * There isn’t any such 


train? Why, the man at the inquiry 
office told me all about it and he seemed 
to be very exact. * * * Yes, the ex- 
press, with a dining car—the one that 
goes through the woods. * * * It has? 
Went at ten-eleven? What an awk- 
ward way to express time! Don’t you 
really think so? * * * And we must 
wait till three-five? That is five min- 
utes past three, isn’t it? Or should I 
say five-three? I do seem to feel just 
a little confused. And I have always 
been a good traveler. Often, when we 
were traveling in— * * * Oh, yes, I 
see there are a good many people com- 
ing out through this gate. Thank you 
for all. you’ve done for us. Do you 
know, I believe I’m glad there is no 
other train this morning. I shall have 
time to go up town and buy bathing 
suits for the children. I am sure that 
intelligent man at the inquiry office 
really thought I should need them. 
Good morning. Come, Puggy! * * * 
Why, Ethel, what are you crying for? 
* * * Of course we shall be there be- 
fore bedtime! * * * And you are 
hungry? And Harold, too? Well, we 
will all have a nice lunch in the restau- 
rant. * * * Yes, indeed, you may have 
ice cream, and Susan and I will have 
some coffee. I know Susan is tired out 
with hurrying so with the baby. Isn’t 
he good, precious lamb! * * * Here is 
the restaurant. Now we'll all sit down 
at this nice, round table by the window 
and have a good, restful time. Pugegy 
can lie here with his chain fastened to 
my chair. Now, we must reniember, 
the afternoon train is three-something, 
but we will be at the gate at half-past 
two to make it sure. And now for 
luncheon. 
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President Roosevelt when an editor of the 
Advocate at Harvard university 


John Hay, secretary of state, at twenty years 
of age 


William Randolph Hearst, at about eigh- 
Gen Nelson A. Miles at the age of twenty-four teen years of age 
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Edward H. Sothern, the actor, at two and 
one-half ycars of ace 


Andrew Carnegie at twenty-seven, at the reader’s left. Madame Emma Eames, the great so- 
From a photograph taken at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1862 prano, at three years of age 
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A, can’t I go barefooted now ?” 
“Why, for the land’s sake, 
child, what are you talking 
about ?” 

“Well, you said I could when spring 
came, and all the boys are goin’ bare- 
footed now.” 

“What boys are going barefooted ? 
Just name a single one.” 

“Well, anyway, you said when the 
weather got 
warm that I 
could.” 

“Why, child, 
the frost is 
hardly out of 
the ground yet. 
You’d catch 
your death of 
cold running 
around without 
any shoes and 
stockings on.” 

“No, I won't, 
ma. See how 
warm it is out 
there. And Ill 
run around so0’s 
my feet won’t be 
on the ground 
all the time.” 

“Yes, .I can 
see you. In a 
day or two I'd 
have a sick child 
on my hands, and then you couldn't 
go to school. Goodness knows you've 
been staying home from school on 
account of sickness enough this winter ; 
although I notice that your sickness 
usually comes on Monday morning 
about school time.” 

“Aw, please, ma, won’t you let me?” 

“No, no, child, run away and play.” 

A ‘low rebellious mumble came from 
the boy and he looked at his mother in 
hurt resentment. The latter proceeded 
briskly about her work, humming 
cheerfully all the while. From all 
visible appearances she was oblivious of 


the little insurgent over by the window. 
Outside the sun shone warmly and 
nature seemed to be taking a deep 
breath of intense satisfaction. A robin 
hopped about near the board walk, 
some swallows twittered as they circled 
about the eaves of the barn, and the 
damp clothes waved gaily back and 
forth in the first soft breeze of spring. 

“You said I could, ma.” 

“Why, for: 
goodness sake, 
honey, are you 

zz, Still here? I 
supposed you 
had gone long 
ago.” 

“Aw, please, 
ma, can’t 1?” 

“Can’t you 
what? ‘Can’t 
you run out and 
play?” 

“Aw, you 
know what I 
mean.” 

“You surely 
aren’t still talk- 
ing about going 
barefooted, are 

you?” 

“Well, you 
said I could.” 
“Now, young 
man, tell me 
exactly what I said. I remember per- 
fectly well, but I want to see if you 
remember.” 

“Well, you said when spring came I 
could go barefooted, and I said, ‘When 
will spring be here? and you said, 
“About May,’ and I said, ‘Kin I in 
April? and you said, “Mebbe, if it’s 
warm enough,’ and now it’s April and 
you won’t let me.” 

“But, deary, I don’t think it’s warm 
enough yet. And I don’t want you to 
get sick. What would mother do with- 
out her little son around ?” 

This was disconcerting for the boy. 
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wouldn’t want to get sick, would 
you, honey?” No answer. 

“You know I'd let you go 
barefooted if I thought it 
wouldn’t hurt you. Now don’t 
you?” No answer. 

Once more a_ stern look 
crowded aside the tenderness of 
the mother’s face and she spoke 
somewhat sharply. 

“Now, run along, ecnild, 
you’ve bothered me ezough this 
morning. What can a body do 
on baking day with a lot of 
young *uns messing about the 
kitchen. Run along, now, son.” 

The boy solemnly walked out, 

without Jooking to right or left, 
and as solemnly disappeared 
around the corner of the house 
while the mother attacked the 
baking preliminaries with re- 
newed vigor. Occasionally she 
He could argue and plead against a would raise her eyes to sweep the back 
maternal command, but when his yard and once or twice she seemed to 
mother’s voice softened in -tender listen for some expected sounds. But 
solicitude he was disarmed. So 
he said nothing but looked dis- 
consolately out of the window at 
the joyous evidences of spring. 
He was very unhappy. His 
mother looked at him as if half 
expecting some rebellious out- 
break, but none came. She went 
to the flour barrel and scooped 
forth a large cup of flour which 
she sifted out on the bread 
board. Then she hummed a 
while as she proceeded about her 
work of making the dough for 
the biscuits. Once she paused 
to look at the little boy sittin 
so dejectedly at the window. 
She started to speak, but a firm 
look came into her face and the 
words were unuttered. 

For a long time she worked 
with what seemed to be unusual 
vigor and hummed more ener- 
getically than ever. Then she 
paused and looked across at her 
solemn offspring. < 

“Now, deary, you know per- Z 
fectly well that I oughtn’t to = 
let you go barefooted yet. You 
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evidently she was disappointed. The 
birds still were twittering and the 
robin, now joined by another, was 
hopping merrily about in the back yard. 
This alone was a sign that exuberant 
boyhood was not rampant in the 
vicinity. 

“I wonder where he’s gone,” thought 
the mother. “Goodness knows I don’t 
want to be hard on the child, but, dear 
me, I’m afraid to let him take his 
shoes off this soon.” 

She went once more over to the 
bread board, but, instead of resuming 
her work, she turned and walked to the 
open door where she looked out on the 
sunny warmth of the soft spring day. 

“It surely isn’t very cold to-day,” 
she reflected, “and mebbe it wouldn’t 
hurt him any.” 


For a moment or two she stood there’ 


in deep thought. Then she listened 
for the sounds that were not. 

“T wonder where that child is, any- 
way. Poor little chap, I guess I spoke 
too harshly to him.” 

Getting her sunbonnet, she walked 
around the house along the brick walk 
so neatly flanked by little white stones 
and past the two still denuded rose 
bushes. Out on the fence sat the 
object of her search, and he was still 
in deep dejection. The birds called to 
lim in vain, the warm breeze whis- 


pered in his ear an invitation to come 
and be merry, but to none of these 
friendly advances did he give heed. 
He was miserable and he was resolved 
not to be happy if he could help it. 

“T’ll bet she'll be sorry some day,” 
he thought gloomily. “Some day, 
maybe get drownded, and they'll 
bring me home all dripping, and [ll 
bet she’ll be sorry then that she treated 
me thisaway.” 

“Why, here you are, child. I’ve been 
looking for you every place. I think 
maybe you can go barefooted for a 
little while, deary, only don’t go in 
the shade.” 

But he was not to surrender his 
misery so easily, for he was getting a 
keen pleasure in the thought that he 
was forlorn and oppressed. 

“No, I don’t want to if I’m going 
to get sick.” 

“But I don’t think you'll get sick, 
deary, if you are careful.” 

He gave no answer to this, but he 
inwardly exulted in her surrender. 

“Come along, now, sonny, I'll give 
you a nice piece of bread and molasses 
and you can have a nice time. Come, 
now, there’s a good boy.” She lifted 
him down from the fence, kissed him 
and stroked his hair. 

Two minutes later he was barefooted 
end had forgotten all his troubles. 


When Mother Went Away 


By Carolyn §&. Bailey 


Oh, very many weeks ago, 
There was a dreadful day; 
The very worst I ever knew, 
For mother went away. 
And we all promised to be good, 
And mind Aunt Jane as children should. 


But baby chewed the Noah’s ark 
Which made him very ill; 
And Kenneth opened father’s ink— 
The kind that’s sure to spill; 
And Ted fell down and bumped his head 
So very hard, he went to bed. 


Then nobody at all was left 
To play, but only me. 
And so I thought I’d live awhile 
Up in the apple tree. 
But then I tore my sailor dress 
In fourteen places, more or less. 


And all of us just cried a peck 
Of tears, or maybe more, 

Until the silk of mother’s skirts 
Came swishing in the door. 

T think she’ll never go again— 

At least she said she wouldn’t—then. 
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By Countess Alida 


MERICANS are 


wont to look upon 
the German ~haus- 


frau as a domestic slave, subject to a 


close routine. She 


is, incontestably, 


much more subservient to the whims 


and material wants 


of her husband 


than custom requires a wife in the 


United States to be. 
This tends to her 
lord’s hurt rather 
than to her own, 
however, because, 
whereas her indul- 
gence has a_ good 
deal to with 
keeping him selfish 
and tyrannical, the 
devotion which she 
expends on house- 
keeping for his sake 
only renders her, on 
the other hand, the 
more excellent mis- 
tress; and. we all 
know the saying, 
“Like mistress, like 
servant.” 

Henee, if from 
thinking on a Ger- 
man lady’s disabil- 
ities, we take to 
sunning up the ad- 
vantages which she 
enjoys, here we 
have one the 
start: by approach- 
ing to the status of 
a domestic she es- 
capes “the servant 
question.” She is, 
if you will, the head 


von Krockow 


servant. There 
is no estrange- 
ment between 
her and the ser- 
vants of the 
house; there is 


a community of activity. Who will 
contend that this freedom from warfare 


One of the countless old castles or man- 
sions of Germany 


with help is not an 
advantage ? 

I could name 
what seem to me 
other advantages. 
One is found in the 
fact that the same 
husband whom the 
hausfrau spoils rep- 
resents her abroad 
and shares the bur- 
den of fulfilling the 
social duties which 
keeping a_ house 
entails. He accom- 
panies her on calls, 
for instance, or pays 
them on her behalf. 
He writes and an- 
swers invitations. 
He selects the wines 
for dinners and he 
frequently orders 
the whole mena. 
He arranges the 
program for dances, 
and not only dis- 
poses the company 
at table, but informs 
each man in ad- 
vanee which lady 
he shall have the 
honor to lead out. 
He attends to the 
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A typical salle or reception 


introduction of strangers to herself and 
to all the gentlemen present, besides 
bringing up all the men for presenta- 
tion to arriving ladies who happen to 
be unacquainted with the company 


already gathered. It is he, likewise, 
who attends to the family correspond- 
ence. He relieves the hausfrau, in a 
word, of much strain respecting their 
mutual kith and kin, 

Immensely more important than 
these social alleviations, however, is the 
relief which she is insured from his 
adopting the care of their sons; a care 
which he exercises with vigilance, and 
which never relaxes from the day on 
which he conducts them to school for 
the first time until the day on which 
they are established in business or 
upon a career. 

Indeed, when I behold the waste 
among Americans of young men, and 
consider that each case of dissipation 
represents the heart-aching of a 
mother, and then recall the fact that 
during twenty years I saw only two or 
three young men go astray in Germany, 


hall of a German mansion 


I am tempted to ask whether things are 
not more balanced than we think; 
whether the liberty of American moth- 
ers is not outweighed by their anxieties, 
and the slavery of German women 
recompensed by repose of heart. For 
the will that keeps her under, subdues 
also the sons; the ideal that forces her 
to suppress self-indulgence, forces them 
to suppress self-indulgence; discipline 
is a family trait. On his side, the 
father also bows to it; what he does, 
tradition prescribes. If he enjoys 
greater liberty, he pays for his position 
as master of the family by assuming 
responsibility for the family’s good 
conduct and character. 

Anyway, repose is there at heart, 
underneath the hausfrau’s busy activ- 
ity, similar to the plain ground of her 
own linen, on which no end of patterns 
are being constantly embroidered. She 
need not be strenuous. What her hus- 
band and the family fail to dictate, 
old customs do. Life is plain sailing 
along a course familiar to her from 
girlhood. She is no adventurer per- 
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petually on the alert, but the captain 
of a steamer whose voyage is marked 
out. For see, not herself must decide 
the footing on which ler house is to 
be kept, or how many servants she may 
have, or with whom she may associate, 
their family station in society deter- 
mines all these matters for her. The 
uneasy spirit of emulation, therefore, 
would find elosed doors, should it knock 
at her heart. 

So, having granted that the haus- 
frau is more subservient than the 
American wife, but having seen at the 
same time that she enjoys freedom 
from worry over servants, and the con- 
cuct of her sons, and that she enjoys 
also much aid respecting social duties 
from her husband and the standards 
maintained by her class, let us look a 
little into the 
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order that is generations old. She 
enters, and the dowager mother of her 
husband greets her with informal cere- 
mony and hands over the keys. Then 
the dowager retires to her Wittven 
Sitz, or widow’s seat, a house on the 
estate reserved for such occupants. 

There are no spectators in this little 
comestic scene, and the spot is gener- 
ally the boudoir of the old dowager. 
She has conducted her young successor 
over the house, pauses here, and extends 
a hand burdened by a basket, and says 
gravely, “Here are the keys, my child.” 
That is all. 

Yet the moment is none the less a 
supreme one for both parties. To 
the young hausfrau, it stands for the 
final initiation into the future business 
of her life. Henceforth, the keys 


routine of her 
daily life. 

I choose the 
caily life of a 
gentlewoman for 
description be- 
cause American 
girls are apt to 
marry among the 
gentry if they 
choose German 
husbands; some- 
times, to be sure, 
coming late in 
their married 
lives to a home 
in the country, 
especially if 
their husbands 
are younger 
sons; yet all 
coming to manor 
houses sooner or 
later, if only in 
the way of visit- 
ing relations. 

Such a house, 
of course, is al- 
ready completely 
equipped; the 
new hausfrau 
brings to it only 
linen. It is also 
running in an 
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must be her inseparable companions. 
She distributes some to the Haus- 
meister (major-domo); some to the 
Mam’selle (kitchen mistress); some 
to the Kammerfrau (head chamber- 
maid), and some to her Yungfer 
(personal maid); the rest, no fingers 
may ward save her own. If she pro- 
poses to look personally after things, 
which is what society will expect her 
to do unless the family wealth amounts 
to millions of marks, the keys that she 
keeps are the major portion of the 
basketful,; only single ones being lent 
now and then to servants in an emer- 
gency. There is no getting into bu- 
reaus and chests without the help of a 
key; because these pieces of furniture 
having been made with a regard to 
prevailing custom, seldom afford han- 
dles but only keyholes. And not 
merely the shape of furniture neces- 
sitates locking, the frame of people’s 
mind also forces it upon the hausfrau ; 
her social equals as well as her ser- 
yants being sure to criticise her if she 
does not lock things. Indeed, these 
latter punish every fault of negligence 


by acting on the motto, “open property, 


anybody’s property.” Hence the key 
basket remains the closest companion 
of German housekeepers in every class 
of society. 

A lady who arms herself with it 
directly after breakfast can seldom put 
it away again, if her house be a large 
one or in the country, until the hour 
of noon. She goes first to the kitchen 
with the keys and inspects things there. 
A consultation follows with the cook. 
The cook then gathers a number of 
empty dishes on a salver, and accom- 
panies her to the storeroom and 
vegetable vault. One by one, every 
ingredient for every course of the 
meals to be served that day is collected, 
whereupon the stores are locked up 
again. The meat, which has been 
ordered from the butcher, is then 
weighed. This includes the allowance 
of one-half pound which custom has 
fixed as the share of each servant in 
the establishment. 

The cook being disposed of, the 
butler is called. His duties include 
maintaining an oversight of the fuel 


supplies; and a hausfrau thinks it well 
to look into the coal cellar with reg- 
warity in order to decide whether the 
quantity of fuel which he is dispens- 
ing be reasonable. German houses are 
heated by stoves made of brick, covered 
with tiles. I have known foreigners 
to mistake them for refrigerators of 
some new, huge, monumental kind, 
their bulk extending from the floor to 
near the ceiling. As each room con- 
tains one, and as the cold season 
extends from September to June in 
most parts of Germany, the item for 
coal counts considerably. 

From the cellar, she proceeds to the 
stalls. Here she is met by the in- 
spector’s wife and the head stable- 
maid, who report to her the quantity 
of milk that has been yielded and con- 
sumed or sold. She listens, and when 
they are done, she lifts her skirts, 
mounts the steps that Jead to the long 
gangway between the rows of stabled 
cattle, and comments to the stable- 
maids waiting about, as she passes 
along, upon the condition of the stalls 
and the aspect of the animals. The 
head stablemaid then retires, for there 
is to follow an inspection of the dairy 
and poultry yard. These departments 
of the estate are under the direct 
charge of the inspector’s wife alone. 
When matters concerning them have 
been discussed, others come up. One 
maid is recalcitrant, another has proved 
dishonest ; or one of the imbecile chil- 
dren of the court is growing mischiev- 
ous; or Grete, the gooseherd maid, has 
wrenched her foot on the manor 
meadow and would be thankful for some 
liniment, or an old mother (aged 
retainer) has singed her petticoat to 
powder and needs a supply of flannel. 
In short, nearly every visit to the stalls 
has the opening of the medicine closet 
and supply chest as its sequence. So 
my lady returns to the house and 
unlocks them to intrust drugs and 
cloth to the inspector’s wife by a 
messenger. 

She then continues her daily routine 
of duties, by looking after the chamber- 
maids. Every room in use is visited 
and every one must be found tidy and 
clean. She goes next to the sewing 
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room, unlocks hampers of linen to be 
mended, and locks away pieces that 
have been mended. Nearly always 
dressmaking is going on also, hence 
much time passes in consulting with 
her maid, who both sews and superin- 
tends the sewing of the other maids. 

Finally, the nursery and schoolroom 
open up their condition to her vigilant 
survey. 

Once a month, in town, and once 
every half year, in the country, the 
clothes baskets in the attie are un- 
locked, the accumulations of soiled 
clothes in them taken out and every 
piece noted, then sent to the -wash 
kitchens downstairs. 

$v half-past 11 o’clock she should 
feel free to sink upon the stool in 
front of her toilet table and ring for 
her maid to attend her; because the 
noon stroke of the town or manor 
bell will begin the hours for formal 
calling. And whereas she may permit 
herself to decline receiving a visitor 
who presents himself a minute before 
12, on a plea of being still engaged 
at her toilet, she should not a minute 
after. In any case, her chief house- 
hold duties should be done by noon- 
tide. 

At 2 o’clock in the afternoon the 
family dines. The rest of the day is 
spent in recreation, which means that 
a pattern hausfrau sews or embroiders 
until coffee is served at 4 o’cloch, then 
receives or makes familiar calls or 
goes out walking. Gentlewomen seldom 
frequent stores for the purpose of 
shopping. They follow an old fashion 
and order what they want brought to 
them; the fact being that they buy 
little save in the Christmas season and 
on special occasions such as weddings. 

Perhaps in virtue of the small num- 
ber of their outlays they are enabled to 
balance their accounts, a feat which 
they accomplish at the end of every 
month from daily entries. I believe 
that I have never known a family, 
except among the working classes, in 
which a fixed sum was not allowed for 
housekeeping expenses; and I have 
known no mistress of such a family 
who has failed to restrict expenses 
within her allowance. But then, see 
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how all possible expenses have been 
estimated in advance, so that no extra 
outlay needs to be made at the cost 
and to the disturbance of her domestic 
ledger. I copy a calculation which a 


gentleman enjoying a yearly income of 
twenty-four thousand marks (one mark 
equals a quarter of a dollar), and living 
in Berlin, was wont to lay before his 
wife at the beginning of the year: 


Lodging (consisting of ten rooms) 

Servants’ wages; cook, 216, with 50 
marks extra fee at Christmas; two 
maids with salaries respectively of 220 
and 120 marks, and fees amounting to 
80 marks 

Food and wine, 240 monthly 

Ten coffées (afternoon feceptions)....... 

Four suppers (evening parties) 

Pocket money to son (a lieutenant) 

Tuition for younger sen 

Pocket money to same 

Lessons for two daughters................ 

Pin money, three marks monthly to the 
younger, ten marks to the elder, thirty 
marks to wife 

Clothes for the ladies of the family (four 
party dresses and two house dresses 
for wife, three party dresses and two 
house dresses for elder daughter, one 
for younger) 

Millinery and the like 

Tailor’s bill for himself and sons......... 

Shoemaker 

Summer tour with three children 

Dentist and doctors’ fees.................. 

Pension to sister 

Pension to mother of son's (illegitimate) 
child 

Pension to decrepit family tutor... 

Pension to old servant 

Contribution toward daughters’ dowers. 

Contribution to Knights’ Order of the 
Cross 

Contribution to 
(church) fund 

Contribution to anti-Jewish cause 

Contribution to other unions, alms, etc.. 

Christmas boxes J 

Taxes (state, city, income and church).. 1,1 

Insurance (on his own life policy) 

Insurance (compulsory, for servants).... 

Newspapers .... 

Fuel and light 

Concert and opera tickets, club fees, etc. 

Cigars and 

Washing (twelve times a year) 


One sees how 
left from which 


small a margin was 
exigencies had to be 
covered, such as debts made by their 
son, for instance. Under circumstances 
like these, no wonder a lady disburses 
her allowance with minutest care. 
The reader, on her side, may com- 
plete her insight into housekeeping 
conditions in Germany, by observing 
that less than two hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars commands the service of 
three skillful servants for one year. 
But then, how modest a role my lady 
plays and how dutifully she plays it! 
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KNOW of a 

house built for 

two which is a 
model of comfort, 
elegance and com- 
pactness. The 
couple who 
planned it have 
lived in all sorts of 
apartments, hotels 
and boarding 
houses since their 
marriage. At last, 
brought to the 
verge of despair, 
necessity gave 
birth to an _ in- 


A House for Two 


By Helen Lukens Jones 


low, about on a 
level with the 
ground the 
front veranda 
floor consists of 
brick imbedded in 
the ground. A: 
the outer edge of 
this platform, 
brick pillars two 
feet in hight and 
eighteen inches 
square are placed 
at intervals of 
nine feet and are 
connected with 
heavy iron chains. 


spiration which 

resulted in this charming bungalow, con- 
taining a living room, bedroom, tiny 
kitchen, bath, and linen closet. 

The house stands in the center of a 
lot one hundred by two hundred feet, 
which a landseape gardener has made 
beautiful with lawns, winding paths, 
rare shrubs and trees. The building 
cost two thousand dollars, but could 
be conied at much less expense if 
cheaper materials were used. The 
house covers a_ space thirty-six by 
twenty-four feet, not including the 
verandas, which are six feet wide and 
extend the entire length of the house 
on both sides. The foundation is 


This is a compar- 
atively new model in poreh building and 
the effect is good. The porch roofs are 
formed by the eaves, which are six feet 
wide. The back porch is of wood, and is 
an ideal outdoor living room, for it is 
hidden from curious street gazers, pre- 
sents a delightful vista of well-kept lawn, 
tern-like peppers, flowering shrubs, and 
the distant masses of the Sierra Madre 
mountains, while the lounging chairs 
and pillows which are scattered about 
give an air of comfort and quiet that 
inspires even the most energetic to lazi- 
ness and dreams. 

The living room, sixteen by twenty- 
four feet, is abundantly large for 
a company of forty. The 


A view of the ‘‘house for two’’ 


chief charm of this room is 
found in the woodwork, 
which is of selected sugar 
pine of remarkably fine 
grain. It is stained to imi- 
tate antique oak and the 
general effect is ricli and 
splendid. The plastered 
ceiling is crossed by beams 
placed four feet apart, fes- 
tooned with antique iron 
chains, from which depend 
electric lights. 

The picture molding is 
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of one-by-six pine and matches in size 
the casings of doors and windows; 
in fact, forms the tops of door and 
window casings. One side of the living 
room is made artistic by a brick fire- 
place and numerous long bookshelves 
loaded with books. On the opposite 
side is a twelve-foot lattice window, 
which extends outward like a_ bay 
and makes a wide window ledge pos- 
sible. Opening onto the back veranda 
is a daintily draped double French 
window, and at the other end of the 
room are a wide lattice window, and a 
beautiful latticed and paneled front 
door. The color scheme in this room is 
blue. The wells are tinted pale blue, 
while in the heavy velvet rug and rich 
upholstery are combined shades of blue 
koth deep and delicate. The furniture 
is principally of heavy oak in antique 
design and made especially for this 
room. 

The bedroom is in browns and yellows. 
The curtains and the couch and its 
pillows seem to have caught the tints and 
warmth of sunbeams. In this room, as 
in the living room, the furniture is of 
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oak and the woodwork of stained pine. 
There are two deep French windows and 
two lattice windows, so that sunlight 
and air are abundant. 

The kitchen, with its white-tiled floor 
and walls, white woodwork, white cup- 
boards, white sink and dainty lace cur- 
tains, is a sort of fairyland kitchen in 
which cooking seems half desecration. 
But it is really easier to keep clean then 
a kitchen with darker finish, for dirt 
has difficulty in sticking to white enamel 
and tiling. 

In the large bathroom, walls, wood- 
work and fixtures are all white, a gay 
Indian blanket spread on the white-tiled 
floor giving the only touch of color. 
Opening off the bedroom is a roomy 
closet containing many deep drawers 
and shelves, as well as space for hanging 
garments, 

The living room of this hospitable 
little home is the scene of many chafing- 
dish parties, and if madame wishes to 
entertain on a larger scale, she makes 
arrangements for the use of apartments 
at one of the hotels. As the house is 
within easy walking distance of an 


A corner of the living room of the *‘ house for two”’ 
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STO 


The wide lattice window in the living room 


excellent boarding house, this couple 
frequently dine out, and once a week 
a woman gives the place a thorough 
cleaning, which, except for dusting and 
bedmaking, leaves few househo!d duties 
for my lady, and her time is free for 
reading, studying, visiting, or anything 
else which her fancy dictates. 

With the addition of a cellar and with 
a sharper pitch to the roof, affording 


Plan of the main floor 


more attic room, this attractive bungalow 
would be well adapted to the uses of res- 
idents in colder sections of the country 
than California. 


My Precious Something 


By Viola C. Wacker 


I’ve something, lots of trouble, 
But a comfort and delight, 

Making joy and labor double, 
Something soft and pink and white! 


I’ve a something, clinging, helpless, 
In the dark it liolds me fast, 

Looks to me for all protection, 
Loves me first, and loves me last. 


And that something makes life richer, 
More complete, and sweet, and grand; 

Oh, that something makes me greater 
Than the queen of any land! 


Of that something I could tell you 
Wondrous virtues, wondrous charms: 
But, for all I know, there may be 
Such a baby in your arms! 
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With Drawings by James Preston 


RAW near and sing with me 
a song of joy, oh my sisters, 
for I have somewhat to tell 


you, and it 


this: Never, 


never more need we be the un- 
willing slaves of a hard and 
narrow fashion, for ’tis the decree 
of the royal dame herself that we, 


each single woman of us, study the 
individual and adapt our raiment to 
what we find. In short, it is no longer 
good form to be all alike as to clothing ; 
and though the land may leaf out in 
green veils, as a season or sO ago, 
though the “champagne” wave now 
sweeping over us may carry many 
along, dizzy with the beauty of it, yet, 
and this is for rejoicing, 
one may be well dressed, 
elegant and happy with 
never a touch of cham- 
pagne yellow, absinthe 
green or lobster red. 
The last named, by the 
way, does discredit to 
the suffering lobster, 
being purplish rather 
than scarlet. 

Study the fashion 
plates all you will, for 
it can do only good ; but 
you are lost indeed if 
you study not yourself 
more. It were better, 
for instance, to be tailor 
made in a world of fluff, 
than striped up and 
down when one’s figure 
cries aloud for stripes 
the other way around. 
It is a day of individ- 
uality, of expression of 
the best within one, 
rather than repression 


On a Sunday morning in the year 
1830 


into the “perfect female” after a given 
pattern. It is a day when women, 
from my lady with her modiste on the 
avenue, down to Mrs O’Jimminy mak- 
ing over the trousers of Himself for 
little Patsy in “de Avenyeh,” pick from 
the centuries what best brings out the 
individual charm and covers the indi- 
vidual weakness, be that latter bow leg 
or big elbow. 

You must, of course, 
study prevailing styles 
enough to put into 
whatever type you 
choose the touch of 
grace and ampleness, 
daintiness and generos- 
ity, which makes the 
woman of 1904 more 
beautiful in dress than 
any who have gone be- 
fore. This touch lends 
a smartness to any style, 
and makes many styles 
possible and harmoni- 
ous at one and the 
same time. 

Think a minute of 
hats. The three pretty 
girls drinking their tea 
together in the little 
oriental shop in Broad- 
way, are whole decades 
apart in style; and ‘yet 
the 1830 poke, its scoop 
filled with pink rose- 
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of their grandmothers, while the waists 
belong wholly to ourselves and our 
times; waists of generous width across 
the back, and a gracious fullness over 
the bust. And so broad through the 
shoulders is the woman of to-day that 
it would take the wideness of two 1830 
skirts, and a couple of hoopskirts, to 
make her widen perceptibly toward the 
ground. Never more shall we grow 
broad toward the bottom of our skirts, 
and the full skirt at most can only 
give us the appearance of being equal 
in breadth at top and bottom, instead 
of sloping down as in the last clinging 
gowns. 

Bringing back old styles, therefore, 
is to great extent hardly more than a 
pretty fraud. Take the outside wrap. 
When women lived their smooth lives 
at the embroidery frame, or followed 
in their novels the romantic Claude as 
he penned his love to Clarissabel, they 
had little need for cloaks. The dolman 
was the proper thing to cover their 
silk gowns for church on Sundays, and 
in their kid-gloved hands they carried 
nothing heavier than the prayer book 
and hymnal. But mark the “dolman” 
of the new season. There is in the 


Ho! Tally-ho! 1904 


A belle of ‘Old Hickory’s’’ administration 


fashionable shops now a wrap that 
bears some resemblance to that old- 
fashioned garment; but it is dolman- 
like only in certain tricks of cut and 
trimming. Honestly, what would the 
twentieth century woman do in a gen- 
uine dolman, or wrapped about in a 
shawl or mantilla?-It is a mild outing 
these days which does not offer a fire, 
a fight, a runaway or an automobile 
accident ; and it would be a pity indeed 
to fail of snatching a child from the 
jaws of death, or killing a snake, or 
climbing the bus while the wheels still 
turn, all because one’s arms are tied 
down to the side as closely as the 
mummy’s in his wrappings. And so 
we have a wrap which reminds us 
vaguely and sweetly of long-past days ; 
which brings to us a faint aroma of 
romance and delicate charm, and yet 
leaves us free to wrestle with our fate 
wherever we may chance to meet that 
personage. This lovely new wrap has 
great full sleeves with more of the 
fascinating puffs about the shoulders, 
and ending in a deep fall of lace over 
the hands. It is very dainty for even- 
ing wear, made up in silks or satins, 
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but the arms which swing clubs and 
paddle canoes do not take kindly to 
being strapped down, even for pleasure 
trips. It is the same with other 
styles. We go back to the old spencer 
this year and develop it into a new 
and charming eton, and the berthas 
which add so much to the grace of a 
pretty waist this season belonged to 
1830. 

It is interesting to note that as far 
back as 1843, and perhaps even earlier, 
editors were exhorting the women of 
the day—ay, and the men too—“not 
to be like those across the seas who 
follow the dictates of the courts, “but 
to use their individual tastes.” It 
must have been a thankless task, this 
pleading, for not until we began to 
make styles of our own, to order our 
gowns and hats and boots at home, did 
we begin to order them to suit our- 


selves ; dnd now, happy day, there is at 
least one known case where a beautiful 
and artistic European woman, having 
gone to Paris from a few years’ sojourn 
in this country, wrote back for an 
American fashion journal as being 
better than anything she could find 
there. The word “Paris” still has 
its magic, of course; but we make 
more of our styles than are labeled 
American, and many others come from 
London. 

And so, with all the beauty of the 
present day materials, all the benefit 
of past styles to study, and all the 
liberty to follow the hints which wise 
Mother Nature gives each one for her- 
self alone, it is small wonder that 
charm of dress is almost universal 
among American women, of wealth and 
of scanty means, of high and of low 
degree. 


A Love Letter 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Oh, I des received a letter f’om de 
sweetest little gal; 
Oh, my; oh, my. 
She’s my lovely little sweetheart an’ 
her name is Sal; 
: Oh, my; oh, my. 
She writes me dat she loves me an’ 
she loves me true, 
She wonders ef I’ll tell huh dat I loves 
huh, too; 
An’ my heaht’s so full o’ music dat I do’ 
know what to do; 
Oh, my; oh, my. 


I got a man to read it an’ he read it 
fine; 
Oh, my; oh, my. 
Dey ain’ no use denying dat her love is 
mine; 
Oh, my; oh, my. 


But hyeah’s de t’ing dat’s puttin’ me in 
such a awful plight, 
I t’ink of huh at mornin’ an’ I dream of 
huh at night; 
But how’s I gwine to cou’t huh w’en I 
do’ know how to write? 
Oh, my; oh, my. 


My heaht is bubblin’ ovah wid de t’ings 
I want to say; 
Oh, my; oh, my. 
An’ dey’s lots 0’ folks to copy what I tell 
’em fu’ de pay; 
h, my; oh, my. 
But dey’s t’ings dat I’s a-t’inkin’ dat is 
only fu’ huh ears, 
An’ I couldn’t lu’n to write ’em ef I took 
a dozen years; 
So to go down daih an’ tell huh is de 
only way, it ’pears; 
Oh, my; oh, my. 
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The Frog, the Mouse and the 
Hawk 


By Clifton Johnson 
[This story and the old colored 
E frog en de mouse dey use to be two good frien’s; 
en eve’y day de frog come to Brer Mouse’ house en 
take dinner en spen’ long time. But Brer Mouse 
ain’ never been ter see Brer Frog; en things went on 
dat-a-way twell bimeby Brer Frog say: “Brer Mouse, 
I been comin’ yere right along sence I doan know 
when, en now I want yo’ ter go longer me ter my house 
en make me a visit.” 
Brer Mouse tell him he be glad to go; “but,” says 
he, “yo’ live in de bottom er de crick, Brer Frog. 
How I goin’ ter git dar?” says he. 


“Oh, I'll take yo’,” Brer Frog say. “I'll take yo’. 
All yo’ need do is jus’ ter git a string, en tie one er 
yo’ behime legs ter one er mine, en I'll take yo’ 
straight dar,” says Brer Frog; “en we’ll stay all day en 
have dinner en come back in de evenin’,” says Brer Frog. 

Brer Mouse agree, en he git a string, en dey walk 
along ter de bank o’ de crick. Den Brer Mouse tie 
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one er his behime legs ter one er Brer Frog’s 
behime legs, en Brer Frog he jump inter de 
erick. Dat pull Brer Mouse inter de crick, 
too; but de string was tie long, en de water 
wan’t deep, en when Brer Frog git ter de bottom 
Brer Mouse was a-swimmin’ aroun’ on de top. 

*Bout dat time Brer Hawk happen along, 
en he see Brer Mouse a-swimmin’, en he flow 
down ter fin’ out what de matter. “I reckon 
dat mouse make me a good dinner,” says Brer 
Hawk. 

So he pick up Brer Mouse, en co’se he git 
Brer Frog at de udder end er de string what 
was hitch ter Brer Mouse’ leg. Brer Frog 
doan’ like dat, en he begin to holler: “Hol’ on, 
Brer Hawk! Hol’ on! Yo’ let me go. It’s 
Brer Mouse yo’ want.” 

But Brer Hawk say: “Dat all right, Brer 
Frog. Doan’ waste yo’ bref. I likes mice but 
I likes frogs still better”; en he kep’ on a-flyin’ 
en carried ’em off inter de woods en et ’em 
both. 

Dat de kind er story what de colored folks 
use ter tell de chilluns in de ole times befo’ de 
wah; en dey tell ’em still, but not so much. In 
dose days de chilluns thought dose was de best 
stories in de worl’ en reckoned ’em de equal er 
Santa Claus en Christmas. De chilluns was 
always ready ter listen; en yo’ won’t fin’ any 
pusson what been raised in de souf but know 
all about de creeturs dat use ter live en talk 
same like folks do now. 
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Why the Mud-Turtle Lives 
in the Water 


By Clifton Johnson 


NE day, long, long time ago, de duck en de turkle 
was a-talkin’ tergedder on de bank er de river; 
en dey git ve’y frien’ly, en bimeby de duck say: 

“My dinner all ready ’cross de river, Brer Turkle, en 


I be much please if yo’ come wid me, en dine, suh!” 

En de turkle say: “I bleedged to yo’, Brer Duck, 
but how I git over de river? I caint fly, needer can 
I swim” ; for in dem days de turkle always live on de 
dry lan’. 

Den de duck say: “Dat make no dif’runce, Brer 
Turkle. Yo’ jus’ hol onter my feet en I’ll fly ’cross 
wid you.” 

So de turkle say he will, en he take hol’, en de 
duck go flap, flap, takin’ de turkle along wid him. 
But de duck he ain’t raelly want de turkle ter his din- 
ner, en he wait twell he git ter de middle er de river, 
en den he give hisself a shake en drap de turkle 
splash inter de water, en de turkle done been in de 
water ever since. 
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The Fortunes of Caesar 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


T is a sad thing to be a small 
man burdened with a great name. 
G. W. Jones may not stray fur- 
ther from the truth than dozens of 
his fellow-citizens, but let him stray 
ever so little and the said fellow- 
citizens entertain the passing stran- 
ger with: “See that fellow? That’s 
the biggest liar in town and his 
name’s George Washington, too: 
Haw! Haw!” It would have been 
better for meek little Mr Winter- 
peep had not his parents christened 
him Julius Caesar. 

Better also would it have been for 
Julius Caesar Winterpeep had he 
remained single all his life instead 
of marrying at the mature age of 
fifty-five. Mrs Winterpeep was a 
widow with a_ seventeen-years-old 
daughter when Julius came, saw, 
and temporarily conquered. The 
lady was, at that time, mistress of a 
cheap boarding house in New Bed- 
ford, and Mr Winterpeep visited 
that town, partook of the “home 
cooking at moderate prices,” pro- 
posed, was accepted and returned to 
Harnissport bringing his bride and 
her daughter, Annabelle Evange- 
line Atterbury, with him. 

Before the brakeman called the 
name of his home station, Mr Win- 
terpeep inwardly admitted that he 
“most wished he had took a little 
more time to think it over in.” 
Before he had been wedded three 
days he would have given all he 
owned, his dearly beloved catboat 
included, to untie the knot. Mrs 
Winterpeep took up the family 
reins and kept her better-half at 
a harassed trot from morning until 
night while Annabelle plied the whip. 
However much this sharp-tongued 
young woman might dispute with her 
mother, both agreed in disagreeing 
with Mr Winterpeep. 

Matters were worse than ever when 
Annabelle began to “keep company” 
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Annabelle Evangeline Atterbury 


with Alvin Smalley. Mrs Winter- 
peep, enthroned in the big rocker, was 
expatiating upon this subject one 
evening in November. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed, 
Julius,” she said. “Anybody’d think 
you'd be ashamed. But no, seems’s 
if there wan’t no shame in you.” 
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‘**I won't take any sass from a little dried-up smelt like you 


Mr Winterpeep uneasily crossed his 
thin legs, but said nothing. 

“Anybody’d think you’d have some 
pride,” continued his _ better-half, 
acidly, “but you don’t know what pride 
is. I’ve tried to do my part; I’ve 
talked and talked. Now ain’t that 
so?” 

The prideless one nodded gloomily. 
He would have been the last to deny 
that Mrs Winterpeep had “talked and 
talked.” The lady went on. 

“Your own darter, too,” she began, 
and then added, quickly, “what’s that 
youre mutt’rin’ ?” 

“Nothin’,” said Julius, apprehen- 
sively. 

“Yes, *twas, too.. Now what was it? 
Somethin’ unlikely, IT know.” 

“T said she wan’t my own darter.” 

“There! That’s it, is it? Just 
’eause she ain’t your own flesh and 
blood you’re willin’ to set back and let 
her heave herself away on a great, 
hulkin’, no ’count critter like that 


Smalley. Oh, that I shoui? live to 
have my darter thrown in iny face by 
her stepfather! Why don’t you say 
you don’t want to take care of her? 
Why don’t you say it like a man?” 

“Now, ’Livia, you know ’tain’t that. 
Annabelle’s awful sot in her ways. 
What can I do” 

“Do! If you was any part of a 
man, you’d go right out to that front 
gate and send that feller “bout his 
bus’ness.” 

“But s’pose he won’t go?” 

“Then you’d ought to march down 
there and make him go. Oh, I wish I 
was a man!” 

Mr Winterpeep inwardly echoed the 
wish, but he maintained his customary 
discreet silence. There was a short 
pause, then his wife observed, tartly: 
“Well, are you goin’ to do anything?” 

“Why, I’ll speak to him if you want 
me to, "Livia, but—” 

“If I want you to! Oh!—” 

Reluctantly Julius rose from the 
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rocker and opened the outside door. 
It was a clear, starlit night, and 
down by the front gate dimly loomed 
two figures. Voices reached his ears, 
the silvery tones of Miss Annabelle and 
the deep bass of a man. 

“Alvin, is that you?” timidly piped 
Mr Winterpeep. 

“Yes.” There was nothing cordial 
in the reply. 

“Well, don’t you think that,—All 
right, *Livia, I’m a-goin’ to. Alvin, 
hadn’t you better be gittin’ “long 
towards home ?” 

It was Miss 
swered. 

“Father,” she snapped, “you go in 
the house and mind your own bus’ness.” 

Just what reply Julius would have 
made to this suggestion is uncertain, 
for Mrs Winterpeep pushed him aside 
and took command of the deck. 

“Annabelle Evangeline Atterbury,” 
she proclaimed, “vou march into this 
house this minute *fore I come down 
there and fetch you in. Ain’t you 
*shamed of yourself, standin’ there 
carryin’ on with a good-for-nothin’ ? 
Oh, I wish your father was alive! If 
he wouldn’t—” 

And so on for full five minutes, at 


Annabelle that an- 
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the end of which time Miss Atterbury 
condescended to come into the house. 
The young lady flounced into the sit- 
ting room, followed by her mether, 
whose flow of conversation had not 
ceased for a minute. 

“But you shan’t keep company with 
him,” she concluded. “You shan’t do 
it if I have to lock you up like I used 
to when you was a child. You ain’t 
so old nor so independent but what I’m 
boss yet, miss, and you’ve got to mind 
what I say.” 

The unlucky Julius thought this a 
good opportunity to make himself 
solid with the ruling power. 

“That’s so, Annabelle,” he observed. 
“You’d ought to mind your mother.” 

Miss Atterbury pounced upon him 
like a gull on a sand-eel. 

“What do you mean,” she demanded, 
“by standing in that door and telling 
gentlemen friends of mine that they’d 
better be getting along towards home? 
Why, I never heard of such a thing 
in my life! Mother, I should think 
you'd know better than to let him act 
so 


“Oh, you can’t expect me to be 
responsible for what he does!” replied 
Mrs Winterpeep, going over to the 


‘*Olivia's form was not exactly sylph-like’’ 


to 
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enemy at once. “If he was like what 
you’d think a man ought to be, ’twould 
be diffrent, but—” 

“Why, *Livia,” protested the aston- 
ished Julius, “you told me to do it.” 

“I told you to! Did I tell you to 
make a fool of yourself? I tell you 
what, Julius Winterpeep—” 

And she told him “what” 
bedtime. 

Mrs Winterpeep’s principal objection 
to Alvin Smalley as @ son-in-law was 
that his social standing and his occu- 
pation—he was mate on a Boston tug- 
boat—were not sufficiently aristocratic 
to make him a fit husband for Anna- 
belle. The young lady herself, who 
read much in the Fireside Comforter, 
where the hero of every tale was six feet 
tall and broad in proportion, admired 
him because he was “so big and 
manly.” He certainly was big enough, 
and so Mr Winterpeep thought when, 
as he was mending an oyster rake in 
his fish shanty the next day, Mr Smal- 
ley dropped in and stood looking down 
at him as a whale might look at a 
shrimp. 


until 


“T jest wanted to say a word to you, 


Jule Winterpeep,” growled Alvin. “I 
jest wanted to tell you that if you 
interfere between me and Annabelle, 
or if you holler at me again, same as 
you did last night, I'll give you what 

Paddy give the drum. I ean stand the 
old lady’s jawin’s, ’cause she’s Anna- 
belle’s mother, but I won’t take any 
sass from a little dried-up smelt like 
you.” 

“Now, Alvin,” expostulated Julius, 
“don’t git mad. I was only advisin’ 
you for your own good.” 

“Well, I don’t want none of your 
advice, and if you know when you're 
healthy, you’ll mind your own bus’ness. 
Good mornin’.” 

So, to Mr Winterpeep’s fear of his 
wife’s tongue and her daughter’s 
anger, was added the dread of personal 
violence from the short-tempered 
Alvin. Secretly, Julius hoped that his 
step-daughter would marry, for the 
very good reason that, if she did, there 
would be one tormentor out of the 
way. But there seemed to be little 
prospect of it. Mrs Winterpeep, find- 


ing argument and scolding of no avail 
so far as the breaking up of her 
daughter’s love affair was concerned, 
actually began to carry out the “lock- 
ing-up” plan which she had threat- 
ened. Whenever Annabelle went out, 
her mother accompanied her and 
simply would not be gotten rid of. Ii 
Mr Smalley hove in sight he sheered 
off again when he saw the maternal 
escort, and interviews between the 
lovers ended, apparently, for good and 
all. At night, Mrs Winterpeep obsti- 
nately refused to retire until her 
daughter had done so, and then, before 
going upstairs, she locked every door 
and took the keys with her. To make 
assurance doubly sure, she locked the 
door of Annabelle’s chamber on the 
outside. 

Miss Atterbury cried and protested 
for a time, and the stormy dialogs 
between mother and daughter gave 
Julius some short intervals of rest, for 
in the heat of their own disputes, the 
two forgot him. But, after a while, 
Annabelle seemed to become more 
reconciled to the situation, and even 
assented in a broken-hearted way to 
her mother’s declaration that it was 
“all for the best.” As for Alvin, he 
also seemed to give up and went back 
to Boston. 

But about 3 o’clock one morning a 
month or so after Mr Smalley’s de- 
parture, Julius awoke with a start and 
sat up in bed. For the first time since 
they were married, Mrs Winterpeep’s 
fear of burglars seemed likely to be 
justified. Somebody was moving about 
in the house. 

The first thought of Julius Caesar 
Winterpeep was that “discretion is the 
better part of valor.” He lay down 
again and prepared to pull the blan- 
kets over his head, but just as he did 
so he heard the voice of his step- 
daughter, and, apparently, she was 
speaking from her window to someone 
outside. 

The namesake of the great Roman 
arose, and, moving very carefully, so as 
not to disturb Mrs Winterpeep, drew 
aside the window curtain and looked 
out. It was moonlight and he could 
see quite plainly. This is what he saw: 
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There was a light in Annabelle’s 
room and the window was open. There 
was a ladder from the window to the 
ground and at the foot of the ladder 
stood a tall man, Alvin Smalley. 
Suddenly, Miss Atterbury appeared at 
the window with a valise in her hand. 
She stepped carefully out and began 
to descend the ladder. 

Mr Winterpeep gasped. Then, if 
his face had been visible, one might 
have seen upon it the dawning of a 
great hope. He dropped the shade 
and turned to tiptoe back to the bed 
where his wife slept serenely and 
audibly. But, as he turned, an unlucky 
board in the floor creaked like the 
hinges of the “infernal doors” in 
Paradise Lost. Mrs Winterpeep turned 
over and then sat up in bed. 

“What are you doin’ there,” she 
demanded in a hoarse whisper. “Is it 
burglars ?” 

Julius hesitated. Perhaps he might 
have lied, but there was a slight noise 
vutside and he didn’t dare. 

“No,” he stammered, “’tain’t bur- 
glars, *Livia—it’s—” 


Mrs Winterpeep bounced out of 


her bed and ran to the window. She 
took in the situation in a second. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, savagely. 
Then, throwing up the window, she 
leaned out over the sill and the tones 
of her voice echoed from the barn and 
woodshed. 

“Annabelle Atterbury,” she screamed, 
“vou come back here this minute! 
Alvin Smalley, I know who you be. 
Bring my darter back or I’ll have you 
took up.” 

The two figures, silhouettes in the 
moonlight, stopped for a moment and 
then turned and ran. 

Mrs Winterpeep screamed another 

shrill command, and then, seeing that 
it was unheeded, sprang back into the 
chamber. The lamp was lighted in a 
moment and Olivia began to dress, 
throwing her hushand’s garments 
right and left in the search for her 
own. 
“What are you standin’ there for, 
you gooney?” she demanded of her 
frightened husband. “Git your things 
on quick’s the Lord’ll let you.” 
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“What—what be you goin’ to do?” 
chattered Julius. The room was icy 
cold and Mr Winterpeep was chilled. 

“Stop your talkin’ and git dressed. 
ll show you what I’m goin’ to do.” 

Julius, with shaking hands, began 
to dress, but his wife was ready long 
before he was. 

“For the land’s sake!” she ex- 
claimed, sareastically. “Does it take 
a week for you to git your clothes on?” 

“I can’t find but one sock,” was the 
faltering reply. “I’m *fraid you must 
have hove it out the window when you 
was tearin’ round so. Yes, you did,” 
he added, sorrowfully. “There ’tis, 
way out in the yard.” 

“Then you’ve got to do without it, 
that’s all! Come on, this minute!” 

Mr Winterpeep groaningly drew a 
long-legged cowhide boot over his bare 
foot and limped down stairs after his 
wife. When they reached the brow 
of the hill back of the house they saw, 
far below them, two black figures 
moving rapidly across the fields 
toward the shore. 

Olivia’s form was not exactly 
sylph-like and her movements, ordi- 
narily, were slow, but the speed with 
which she swept down that hill caused 
her husband to wheeze like a donkey 
engine in his efforts to keep up. Mrs 
Winterpeep’s breath also was giving 
out, but she had enough left to scream 
fragmentary commands and objurga- 
tions to her unwilling follower. 

“Wurry up!” she shrieked. “I 
never see such a slow thing! Oh, if 
you was any part of a man, ’d—” 

The fact that this familiar observa- 
tion was interrupted by the lady’s 
tripping and falling into a bayberry 
bush, might at another time have 
afforded Julius some comfort, but not 
then. 

“T’m doin’ the best T can,” he 
gasped. “This everlastin’ boot is 
chafin? my ankle somethin’ turrible.” 

“Then kick it off and go barefoot,” 
was all the sympathy he received. 

They reached the beach at last, and, 
just as they did so, one of the many 
catboats by the dock left its moorings 
and, with sail set, swung off across the 
harbor. Mrs Winterpeep did not hes- 
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** Olivia collapsed against the rail’’ 


itate for a moment. She ran down 
the wharf, and, leaping into another 
boat, began to unfurl! the sail. 
“Come on!” she shouted. 
are you standin’ there for?” 
“But, *Livia, what are you goin’ to 
do?” 


“What 


“Do? 
if I sail till doomsday. Come on!” 

Five minutes more, and another 
eatboat, with Julius at the tiller and 
Olivia tending the sheet, sailed slowly 
before the light wind in the wake of 
the first. 


I'm going to catch them two 
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Mrs Winterpeep was used to boats. 
Her first husband had been a lobster- 
man and they had sailed together 
many times. She had done little 
sailing with Julius, but that was be- 
cause the latter was so fond of the 
sport. Olivia didn’t believe in in- 
dulging her sevond venture; she said 
it spoile’ him. 

“IT cal’late,’” observed Mr Winter- 
peep, after a bit, “that they’re fig’rin’ 
on gittin’ over to Wellmouth so’s to 
catch the early train from there to 
Boston.” 

It should be explained that Well- 
mouth, being on the main line, had 
better transportation facilities than 
Harnissport. 

“T don’t care what they’re fig’rin,” 
snapped Olivia, “I'll see that they 
don’t do it.” 

“T don’t know’s we can catch ’em. 
They’ve got Sim Daniel’s boat and 
she’s a good one.” 

“Well, we’ve got your boat and 
you’ve done nuthin’ but make your 
brags that she can beat anything in 
the bay. Besides, she’s bigger, too. 
You'll catch ’em, or yow'll catch 
somethin’ from me that’]]—” 

She did not finish the sentence, but 
it was understood. 

They passed the lighthouse, rounded 
the point and stood out across the bay. 
The wind was light and ahead, and 
they tacked continually. On _ every 
tack, slowly but surely, the Nellie, in 
which sailed Mr and Mrs Julius Caesar 
Winterpeep, gained on the Four T’s, 
in which fled the eloping lovers. And 
with every gain, Mrs Winterpeep’s 
face grew brighter and her husband’s 
more gloomy. 

The moon went down and the 
morning gray crept over the water. 
The sand bluffs at the entrance to 
Wellmouth harbor were in plain sight. 
The two boats were not more than a 
quarter of a mile apart. 

“He’s sailin’? that boat like a lub- 
ber,” muttered Julius, peering under 
the sail at the Four T’s. “If he 
didn’t trim her so close, he’d get a 
heap more out of her.” 

Mrs Winterpeep shot a suspicious 
glance at her husband. “Humph!” 
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she snapped, “a body’d think you 
wanted *em to git away.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t. 1 don’t, honest. 
Course I don’t.” 

“Humph! You be careful. Be 
mighty careful. Vve got my eye on 
you and if I see anything that looks 
s’picious, I'll take that tiller myself. 
You ain’t the only one that can sail 
a boat.” 

Two more long tacks and the quar- 
ter mile was shortened by half. Mrs 
Winterpeep was openly jubilant. Then, 
on the next tack, the little Four T’s 
shot off in a course parallel with the 
beach that ended at the harbor 
entrance. A moment later the bigger 
boat followed. 

“We'll git ’em this time,” an- 
nounced Olivia, joyously. “Keep 
right on this tack. We’re overhaulin’ 
like fun.” 

Julius made no answer and again 
his wife regarded him with suspicion. 
He was. peering anxiously, first at the 
beach, then at the point and then at 
the Four T’s. Suddenly he altered his 
course, the boom swung over and the 
Nellie tacked and put out into the bay. 

Mrs Winterpeep sprang to his side 
and grasped the tiller. 

“What are you doin’ that for?” she 
demanded. 

“Why, I think we’d better,” stam- 
mered Julius, so upset by the sudden 
assault as to be almost incoherent. 
“Seems to me—that is, I cal’late— 
You understand, we ought to tack 
now *cause—” 

“Let go of the tiller! Go over there 
and tend sheet. I can see through you 
all right !” 

“But, "Livia, I tell you—” 

“Hush up! Don’t you say another 
word. Let go of that tiller!” 

Mr Winterpeep obeyed orders as 
usual. Once more he attempted to 
protest, but before his mouth was well 
open if was closed by another com- 
mand to “hush up!” The new skip- 
per of the Nellie put the helm back to 
its former position and the boat again 
followed the Four T’s. Followed, and 
gained minute by minute. 

Soon only a hundred yards sep- 
arated pursuer and pursued. Anna- 
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belle could be 
seen sobbing on 
the shoulder of 
Mr Smalley, who 
was steering, and 
glancing appre- 
hensively at the 
boat behind. Mrs 
Winterpeep saw 
the touching 
scene and smiled 
grimly. Julius, 
strange to say, 
was also smiling, 
but not at the 
tableau in the 
Four T’s. He 
was gazing at the 
water which 
the boats were 
sailing, its 
color was no 
longer the dark 
green of the bay, 
but a shade very 
much lighter. 

“Livia,” he ventured to observe, 
“T think you'd ought to—” 


“Keep still!” 
A heavenly look of resignation set- 


tled upon Mr Winterpeep’s face. He 
did not speak again. 

And now the bow of the Nellie was 
close to the stern of the Four T’s. 
Exultantly Mrs Winterpeep spoke 
across the few feet of space to her 
weeping daughter. 

“Annabelle Atterbury,” she said, 
“you might just as well git that valise 
ready to put aboard this boat. Alvin 
Smalley, you ain’t quite sech a smarty 
as you thought you was, hey? Gittin’ 
my darter to run off with you. 
You’d—” 

There was a bump and the Nellie 
shook from pennant to keel. Then 
came another bump, followed by a long 
sound of scraping. The boat tipped 
suddenly to one side and lay still, 
heeled at a surprising angle. Olivia 
collapsed against the rail. 

And then, in righteous indignation, 
spoke Julius Caesar Winterpeep. 

“There, Livia!” he exclaimed. “T 
said you’d ought to tack. Here we be 
hard and fast aground on the P’int 
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‘*Decoyed his visitor to the cellar "’ 


Flat and the tide a-goin’ out, Well, 
you can’t say I didn’t tell you!” 

The Four ‘T’s—she drew a foot less 
water than the Nellie—came into the 
wind and lay to, while Miss Atterbury, 
no longer weeping, spoke to her mother. 

“It’s all right, ma,” she said. 
“Alvin and I are going up to Boston 
to be married. He’s got a real nice 
job there and you must come and see 
us when we get to housekeeping. You 
will, won’t you, ma? Good-bye.” 

And now Julius Caesar Winterpeep 
is for six months in the year a free 
and happy man, for his wife spends 
each fall and winter with Annabelle 
and her husband at Boston. Only 
once has Julius visited his step- 
daughter. On that occasion, Mr 
Smalley, no longer proud and inde- 
pendent, but disciplined and reduced 
to an abject state of henpeckery, de- 
coyed his visitor to the cellar and thus 
expressed himself: 

“Say, Jule,’ he whispered, “if I 
wan’t scart of Annabelle and her ma. 
do you know what I’d do to you? Td 
smash you; that’s what I’d do.” 

“What for?” asked Julius, inno- 
cently. 
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“Why, for sailin’ the Nellie over 
Wellmouth P’int Flat at ha’f tide. 
Don’t tell me a man that’s sailed as 
many trips as you have didn’t know 
she’d run aground. You done _ it 
a-purpose !” 

Mr Winterpeep smiled benignly. 

“Your mother’n-law skipper 
jest then,” he observed. “And look 


Dining Rooms and 
Others 


UR “personally conducted” excur- 
sions into pleasing and suggestive 
homes are continued this month 
with visits to several dining rooms, and 
by way of a vacation novelty we peep 
into a houseboat. It is the object in 
each instance to bring before the reader 
a room which is “worth while” as a 
study, offering ideas for decorating, fur- 
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here, Alvin,” he added, “you *member 
that time when I told you you'd better 
be gettin’ “long home and leave Anna- 
belle ‘lone? I said then I was advis- 
in’ you for your own good. Now 
wan’b 1? 
Mr Smalley did not answer. The 
situation was too utterly hopeless for 
words, 


nishing or arrangement. Sometimes the 
place visited is a mansion, but more 
often a village or suburban dwelling of 
small or moderate cost in which the tine 
taste and the originality of the home- 
builder or the architect, or both, have 
achieved happy results. 

Subscribers and readers are invited to 
send photographs of homes of this de- 
scription, or at least inform us of such 
places, that we may have photographs 
made. We pay for good photographs. 


In this summer cottage the staircase climbs two sides of the great chimney 
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A good example of a modern dining room 


A new dining room affording an interesting contrast to the one above 
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A corner which is almost a room by itself 
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An antique dining room with window seats 
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The hall and staircase vista enhances the attractiveness of this dining room 


The homelike living room of a houseboat on the New England coast 
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F course people 

wonder why 

chose such a 
means of livelihood, 
especially when they 
learn that I am a col- 
lege graduate and took 
the first prize on 
my Latin ode. Why 
should cast the 
treasures of my mind 
before swine? they 
ask, in a manner 
which implies that I 
am a disgrace to my 
alma mater. But one 


A College Graduate and Her Pigs 


By Eliza Gould 


spiration, and in this 
way. While on a 
drive, I came across 
a farmer’s wife feed- 
ing pigs. The pigs 
were so pink and 
clean and the woman 
so wholesome that it 
looked _ engaging. 
Furthermore, a friend 
remarked that, like 
Charles Lamb, she 
doted on roast pig, 
but would no longer 
indulge her taste be- 
SWS cause she could not 


learns by experience 
that a college educa- 
tion is but an incident in the fight 
for a living, and some time those who 
scorn my pigs may be glad to raise them 
for dollars that pure brains will not 
bring. 

Doubtless I could have made brains 
pay in time, but so suddenly was I de- 
prived of my fortune that there was no 
time to wait for a good position, and I 
could not bear the thought of an ill- 
ventilated shop. 

My vocation came to me as an in- 


procure fine, sweet 
pork, for pigs on the 
big ranches were fed on city offal. Then 
in the still watches of the night, when 
I was striving to think life out to an 
issue, it came to me, and I could hardly 
wait till morning, so keen was I to be 
up and at my strange new work; for 
pigs were to’save me from the poor- 
house! 

I at once started to read up on them, 
and a small sum of money left from the 
wreck of things was sufficient to buy 
my first pigs and serve as my support 
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for four months. I owned an old farm 
in New England, and to this I betook 
myself, with a sow, a boar and eight 
little pink pigs. I had the old pen 
patched up for the time being and felt 
very important when my pigs were 
established there. 

Naturally, I was a source of curiosity 
to the country people, and the man who 
delivered my porkers gazed at me with 
something akin to pity. I wore a fresh 
pink flowered calico, and he asked me 
if I expected to feed pigs in that. He 
could not understand that it was not 
something too elegant for work, since it 
was pretty and clean and fitted smartly, 
though I had made it myself and it had 
cost but eight cents a yard. 

Such a summer as I had with my 
pigs! Not a single dull day. I watched 
and tended them carefully. I cooked 
their food in the old summer kitchen 
and carried it in small pails to the clean 
troughs. I cut clover and made them 
clean straw beds and kept the pens 
always clean. Pigs are made dirty by 
man, they want to be clean, but can’t 
be generally, for all sorts of filth is 
thrown to them. But I could have 
eaten all the food mine ate, it was so 
sweet and clean. 

My pigs paid from the first, because 
I had thought things out. Perhaps that 
was where my college-bred brain power 
came into play. To begin with, soon 
after I was established, I had a new sty 
built on a little rise of ground, where 
the water could drain away on all sides, 
for pigs should not be kept in mud and 
slush. Concrete forms the base of the 
sty and extends back from it in a long, 
dry run. Later, when the crops were 
in, I let my pigs run in the fields and 
gardens, and such delight as they showed 
scampering about in the sunshine. I 
never overfed them, which is another 
bit of pig wisdom, and never allowed 
any food to remain in the troughs after 
they had finished a meal. I feed my 
pigs regularly twice a day, night and 
morning, and their food consists prin- 
cipally of grain and middlings, and 
when I must hasten away from gay 
functions and my friends protest I say, 
“but I have my pigs to feed,” and those 
who do not know stare blankly, while 
those who are in the secret murmur 
something about “brave little woman,” 
which always vexes me, for I am not 
brave, only sensible. 

I have become greatly interested in 
my pigs and they care for me, though 


some people think them without feeling. 
1 gather all sorts of succulent green 
things and throw them into the troughs, 
and in the autumn I go off into the 
woods for acorns for them, and, having 
a mission for my walks, I find them 
enchanting; then coming home I scatter 
the acorns about the pen that they may 
hunt for them and thus amuse them- 
selves. Each year I plant a small field 
with coarse turnips, and when these are 
half grown, I turn my pigs loose in it, 
and such a revel as they have! I always 
give my pigs pure water once a day and 
let a clean trough of it stand high 
where they can go to it at any time. 

I suppose some people will laugh at 
ine when I say that pigs have tempera- 
ment. But they do. Unless they are 
happy they cannot be properly fattened. 
A contented pig will fatten as if by 
magic, but a pig seeing others of his 
kind at liberty will be very discontented, 
or if not regularly fed, or overfed. 
he frets and stays thin. Regularity and 
contentment, then, are the things to fit 
a pig for market. 

Pig keeping, however, is not all beer 
and skittles, but so far I have kept my 
pigs pretty free from disease. I had 


one case of the much dreaded cramps 


or rheumatism, and this I attended to at 
once and cured. Cramp in most cases 
comes from overfeeding and insufficient 
exercise, so I let him into the field to 
hunt his own food. If, however, the 
disease gets a firm hold and the pig’s 
legs become contracted, he should be 
killed immediately and buried, as the 
case is hopeless and he should not be 
allowed to suffer. There are other dis- 
eases which come to pigs from filthy 
sties, but mine are not affected because 
they are kept clean. The _ general 
practice is to select the dirtiest place 
on the farm and there put the pig. I 
have driven through miles and miles of 
New England country, stopping at hun- 
dreds of farmhouses to examine the 
condition of the pigs, and none of the 
sties were ever as clean and neat as mine. 
Some of the places sickened me, and it 
is a wonder that people can eat pork at 
all when it is so generally raised in filthy 
and diseased places. But when I at- 
tempted to give advice to the farmers, 
they only grinned and assured me that 
they had no use for new notions. 
When I am buying pigs the farmers 
sometimes try to cheat me, a mere 
woman, but they can’t do it. I know 
a healthy pig and I will take none other. 
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A healthy pig has bright, wide open 
eyes, a closely twisted tail and a clean 
pink hide, and he will stretch and rub 
himself against things. : 
Perhaps some may fancy that I have 
been successful because I find a market 
among my fashionable friends who 
purchase from pity or charity. On the 
contrary, I have been entirely independ- 
ent and my friends have never had a bit 
of my pork excepting as a gift, for that 
is the way I make presents now and 
then, and one of my spare ribs is re- 
garded as more choice than a bit of 
sterling silverware. When I was ready 
to sell my pork I sent printed slips to 
wealthy people without using my name, 
merely the name of my farm, stating 


that I had clean, well-fed pork which 


BABY 


IT hold the little ringlet in my hand 
And mark how soft the light is shaded down 
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was as sweet as butternuts, and I 
could not begin to supply the resulting 
demand, I felt wonderfully encouraged 
and set about more extensive building. 
I ordered more pigs, and now I have 
them of all ages and am ready to supply 
orders at any time of the year. I em- 
ploy assistants, for I cannot attend to 
so many pigs myself. But remember, 
it’s a woman’s piggery and my assistants 
are all strong New England country 
girls. My sties contain all kinds of pigs, 
black, white, blue and spotted, and I 
am cross-breeding and have become a 
fancier, proudly exhibiting prize porkers 
at county fairs. 

I am making far more money than 
the average dressmaker, and, better than 
all else, I have abounding health. 


From gold to deeper gold, and then to brown 

Along the silken length of each fair strand. 

Just as his life passed from the rainbow land 

Of childhood’s changing moods and smiles and tears 
Into the shadow of the darker years, 


Drawn by the power nothing may withstand. 


He is a man, now, with his manhood’s weight 
Of added years to burden or to bless, 


With right to choose life’s evil or its good; 
But, safe beyond the bane of Time or Fate 
Ts guarded with a jealous tenderness 


This little relic of his babyhood. 
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Illustrated by 
James Preston 


Ladies 


ISN’T as if they were common 
sort of women like me, Miss Hop- 
kin’, They were ladies. They 

kep’ help and wore silk dresses and had 


** And I tell you they looked 
fine’’ 


MRS by the DAY 


By Juhet Wilbor Tompkins 


a day at home and everything. And it 

was a real handsome apartment house, 

though small like, with-a marble floor 

and rubber plants to the entrance and 

the elevator cage all painted gold. I 

tell you, I felt real ashamed of my 

shabby old clothes when I went in there, 

past them boys in buttons. I used to 

put on that lace collar you gave me and 

my best hat—did you ever know such an 

old silly? As if anybody looked at me! 

(Now you want the yoke solid insertion, 

don’t you? It’s going to look lovely, but, 
my, I should think you’d be cold!) 

Well, the way I come to know about it 

was that Mrs 

Barnes saw me 

helpin’ Mrs Dun- 

woodie to get settled, 

hemmin’ her cur- 

tains and all that, 

and she made me 

promise to come 

back to her for a 

week, later. They 

had the two flats on 

the top floor and 

they had begun as 

friendly as possible, 

callin’ each other 

Lily and Emma in- 

side a fortnight and 

runnin’ in and out 

at all hours. Mrs 

Barnes had a_ baby 

and Mrs Dunwoodie 

a fox terrier dog, 

and lands, when Mrs 

Dunwoodie wasn’t 

havin’ raptures over 

the Barnes baby, 

Mrs Barnes was 

makin’ love to the 

Dunwoodie pup. 

Thinks I, dear me, 

what lovely times 

these two ladies is 

going to have to- 

gether all winter! 

.They were looking 

up the. matinees 

every day, and it 

was, “Now, honestly, 

Lily dear, which 

would you rather 
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LADIES 


see?” an “No, Emmie, you choose; 


Td rather you did, truly!” And then . 


they’d go off together with their white 
gloves and lace ruffles in their coat 
sleeves and their little plush bags swing- 
ing from their wrists, and I tell you 
they looked fine! Mrs Barnes was plump 
and blond and Mrs Dunwoodie, she was 
slim and dark, so they set each other off 
grand. 

’T wasn’t a month later that I come 
back to Mrs Barnes for the week’s sewin’ 
I’d promised her, and the first thing I 
says was, “How is Mrs Dunwoodie?” 
My, Miss Hopkin’!—she had a real fat, 
baby face, but you 
ought to have seen 
the look that come 
over it. “I dare say 
she is well,” she s’ss, 
pullin’ up her eye- 
brows, and, lands, I 
didn’t dare say noth- 
ing more on_ that 
subject. 

Well, it was a 
Monday, and about 
noon Maggie, the 
baby’s nurse, come 
in lookin’ sorter 
helpless, with a bas- 
ket of wet baby 
clothes. It seems 
Mrs Barnes had 
bought her a clothes- 
line and she’d got it 
rigged up to some 
poles on the roof 
that very morning, Z 
but when she went 
up to hang out her i 
washin’, lo and be- 
hold, the line was allow 
hung with some 


“What’ll I do?” she 

s’ss. Mrs Barnes marched up to the 
roof and took a look, and then she come 
back with her mouth shut so tight you 
couldn’t hardly see it. “Pull ’em down,” 
she s’ss, short and sharp. “But what’ll 
I do with ’em?” asks Maggie. “I don’t 
care what you do with ’em,” she snaps, 
and she goes out, bangin’ the door be- 
hind her. 

Maggie told me she piled ’em up as 
neat as she could close by a chimney 
with a brick to keep ’em from blowin’ 
away and then she hung out little 
Freddy’s things, and we all kinder 
waited. Every time the bell rung I 
most jumped out of my chair, I was that 


**The baby's nurse, come in lookin’ sorter 
other folks’ clothes. ‘i helpless" 


nervous. Mrs Barnes, she wouldn’t let 
on she was uneasy and played waltzes 
and polkas on the piano, but she couldn’t 
stay in one spot more’n five minutes 
and I might have basted_ her sleeves in 
upside down for all she’d have noticed. 
(Now that ain’t too long, is it? You'll 
want it well around your feet, and it’ll 
shrink some. I'll lay the fullness on in 
little hand tucks at the yoke—yes, dear.) 

Well, it got to 3 o’clock and I was 
beginnin’ to feel we’d all hop out of our 
skins if something didn’t happen pretty 
soon, when there come a ring at the bell. 
’T wasn’t so long nor so loud—but, lands, 
my heart turned 
clean over and Mrs 
Barnes she went 
chalk white and most 
ruined a breadth of 
new silk, fiddlin’ 
with the scissors. 

Maggie went to 
the door, then she 
come back lookin’ 
seared to death. Mrs 
Dunwoodie wished to 
speak to Mrs Barnes; 
she wouldn’t come in. 
Mrs Barnes, she had 
grit; she looked up 
real surprised and 
haughty. 

“Tell Mrs Dun- 
woodie,” she s’ss, 
loud and clear, “that 
I am engaged with a 
dressmaker and must 
beg to be excused. 
She can leave any 
message with you,” 
she s’ss. Mrs Dun- 
woodie must have 
heard every word, for 
she wasn’t twenty 
feet away, but Mag- 
gie went back with the message. The 
next minute, Mrs Dunwoodie walks 
right in on us, holdin’ one hand behind 
her back, and I give you my word, Miss 
Hopkin’, I thought she must have a 
pistol in it, by her look, and I pushed 
little Freddy behind the sewin’ machine 
cover. Before Mrs Barnes could open 
her mouth she switched her arm around 
and held up one of the baby’s dresses. 

“Ts that yours?” she s’ss, way down 
deep, from her boots like. Mrs Barnes 
looked at the little dress as cool as you 
please, “I believe it is,” she s’ss. “Very 
good of you to bring it down—but my 
maid attends to all that,” she s’ss. My, 
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the other was mad! Her black eyes just 
spit, but her voice got deeper and 
deeper. “Was it by your orders that my 
clothes were thrown down on the roof?’ 
she goes on. “If they were on my 
private clothesline—certainly,” s’ss Mrs 
Barnes, real pert and cheerful. “Ah! 
Those are also your private poles, and 
it is your private roof, I suppose,” s’ss 
Mrs Dunwoodie; “perhaps this is your 
private building?” “Oh, no; I'd be 
more careful who got into it,” s’ss Mrs 
Barnes, sort of airy. “But this ts my 
private apartment,” she s’ss. If you will 
believe me, Miss Hopkin’, Mrs Dun- 
woodie—a grown-up married woman and 
a lady too—she took that little dress and 
she tore it clean down through the 
middle as you might an old rag—a nice, 
fine nainsook dress. Then she slammed 
the two pieces down on the floor and she 
marched back to her own flat. Mrs 
Barnes went crimson, then she burst out 
eryin’ and run off to her own room. 
And my hands shook so for the next 
hour, I couldn’t hard'y thread the 
machine. 

Well, sir, when I got there the next 
morning Maggie was movin’ little 


Freddy’s things into the airshaft room. 
’Twasn’t half as good a place for him 


as the outside room he’d had and I won- 
dered some, but of course I didn’t say 
nothing. I was workin’ across the hall, 
and ’twasn’t long before I understood. 
Little Freddy had a temper, and a pretty 
good set of lungs for eighteen months, 
and presently when something didn’t 
suit him he begun to roar—just mad 
bawlin’, no tears about it. His mother 
dropped the waist she was slippin’ on 
and hurried across, and I looked to hear 
him get a good spank, like he deserved. 
But not much. She just let down the 
airshaft window from the top and come 
back as cool as you please, leavin’ him 
bellerin’. And then I remembered that 
Mrs Dunwoodie always slep’ real late, 
and that her window was on the air- 
shaft, too. Did you ever know such 
doin’s, Miss Hopkin’! And she a lady. 
(Now let me hold this up against you. 
I declare, you’ll look as sweet as a lily in 
it, though I should think on cold nights 
—don’t you wear no flannel underneath? 
My. my, my!) 

’T wasn’t two minutes before the win- 
dow acrost the airshaft shut with a 
bang, but, lands, ’twould have taken 
more’n one sheet of glass to keep out 
that yell. Maggie hadn’t no govern- 
ment, and Mrs Barnes went on turnin’ 


in front of the glass and pinchin’ up 
little places where she thought she saw 
a wrinkle as calm as a May morning. 
And that child kep’ it up ten minutes by 
the clock. Now, thinks I, what’ll Mrs 
Dunwoodie do back? And I declare, I 
was as nervous as if I was one of the 
family. Every time a door banged my 
heart jumped and I thought, Here she 
comes! Mrs Barnes went about gay and 
smilin’, but I suspicioned she wasn’t 
none too comfortable herself. 

It was a rainy day and so Freddy 
couldn’t get out, and I guess we were all 
sort of glad when he was laid down for 
his nap after lunch. Well, he hadn’t no 
more’n got sound when—sudden, like an 
explosion—there come acrost that air- 
shaft the most awful yelpin’ you ever 
heard. The other window was open and 
we could hear that fox terrier chargin’ 
up and down like mad, yappin’ to beat 
the cars and most crazy with excitement. 
And I don’t want to be harsh in my 
judgments, Miss Hopkin’, but I do think 
someone must’ve said “Rats!” to him. 
Of course Freddy didn’t get no nap. 
Maggie carried him to another room, 
but that ki-yi-in’ seemed to fill the whole 
flat, and besides he was all excited by this 
time. I declare, we had a lively after- 
noon of it! 

Maggie told me the next day that 
they kep’ it up most of the night be- 
tween them—whenever Freddy got quiet, 
the dog started in; and in the morning 
both sides complained to the manage- 
ment and threatened to bring suit. The 
next few days were awfui—trouble a!l 
the time. I was glad when I saw Satur- 
day comin’ and the end of my work 
there. I’m a poor woman, Miss Hopkin’, 
and my Aunt Margaret has got some- 
what of a temper, but I wouldn’t go out 
of my ways to inconvenience my neigh- 
bors, not if they had treated me ever so. 
I'd just leave ’em be. (I declare, it’s 
most a shame not to use this lace where 
folks will see it. I hope He is one to 
appreciate it, if you’ll excuse my sayin’ 
so.) 

Well, Saturday morning Mrs Barnes 
was pretty low in her mind, and she fell 
to tellin’ me what started all the trouble. 
It seemed she’d lent Mrs Dunwoodie a 
grand sapphire ring to wear to the 
theayter, and Mrs Dunwoodie had never 
give it back; leastways, she swore she 
had, but Mrs Barnes said she hadn’t, and 
the ring was gone. “She says she got 
nervous and handed it back to me in the 
third act, and that she saw me put it 
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on my finger,” she s’ss; “seems funny I 
didn’t find it there when I got home!” 
she s’ss. She was lookin’ over a lapful 
of white gloves for the cleaner while she 
talked, and at that very moment she 
gave a gasp and begun pinchin’ one of 
the fingers, lookin’ scared sick. And 
then it run out into her lap—a great, 
shinin’, blue ring! “Oh!” she s’ss, 
“Oh!” She sat looking at it for a while 
with the tears runnin’ down her round 
baby cheeks, then she got up and went 
out very slow. I heard her ring Mrs 
Dunwoodie’s bell and go into her flat. 

Half an hour later they come out into 
the hall together, and they sounded sort 
of embarrassed and polite with each 
other, but the row was made up. : 

“IT wish you would stay longer, Mrs 
Barnes,” Mrs Dunwoodie s’ss. 

“Thank you, Mrs Dunwoodie, I'd love 
to come back later,” s’ss Mrs Barnes; 
“but Maggie is out now and I ought to 
be keeping an eye on Freddy. I quite 
forgot him.” 

“Dear little Freddy—I hope he is 
well,” s’ss Mrs Dunwoodie. 

“Very, thank you. And how is sweet 
little Skip?” s’ss Mrs Barnes. Oh, they 
were as polite as they knew how, but 
not real easy like. 

Mrs Barnes come in all flushed and 
excited and looked around for Freddy, 
and, my land, then the trouble begun, 
for he wasn’t in his room nor with the 
cook nor anywhere in sight. I run to 
help look and we charged all over that 
flat, but not a sign of the baby. And 
then Mrs Barnes saw that the airshaft 
window was wide open, from the bottom! 
She run to it, and at that same minute 
Mrs Dunwoodie appeared at the open 
window on her side, lookin’ just as 
scared as we did. “Oh, Lily, I can’t 
find Skip!” she cries. “Oh, Emma, 
Freddy is gone!” s’ss Mrs Barnes; and 
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there wasn’t no company voice left be- 
tween ’em. 

“I don’t dare look down,” s’ss Mrs 
Barnes, whiter’n a sheet. “I'll look, 
Lily, dear,” s’ss Mrs Dunwoodie, sort of 
gray herself. So she leaned out, while 
Mrs Barnes held on the woodwork, and 
I made ready to ketch her if she fell. 

“Not there, dear—they’re not there,” 
calls Mrs Dunwoodie, and both women 
were cryin’ by now. “Have you looked 
on the fire escape?” So she on her side 
and we on ours, charged back to the fire 
escape; but no pup and no baby. 

“O Skip!” sobs Mrs. Dunwoodie, and 
“O Freddy!” sobs Mrs Barnes. “Didn’t 
you leave them front doors open?” I s’ss, 
and so we started for the front, but as 
we passed the pantry we heard a little 
noise down behind a chest. Mrs Barnes 
pulled it out in a flash, and there with a 
big bone sat that fox terrier dog, havin’ 
the time of his life. Mrs Barnes picks 
him up, bone and all, and she runs to 
the door. “Here’s Skip, dear Emma,” 
she shouts, and that very second Mrs 
Dunwoodie bursts open her front door 
with the baby in her arms. “Here’s 
Freddy, darling!” she was callin’, And 
the two just stood there and hugged each 
other, with the baby and the dog mixed 
up somewheres between ’em. 

It seemed that tyke had found the 
doors open and had gone clear in under 
Mrs Dunwoodie’s bed on an explorin’ 
trip, and Skip had done likewise—if he 
hadn’t lep the airshaft! Anyhow, when 
I left that night, Mrs Dunwoodie was 
playin’ with Freddy and Mrs Barnes 
was holdin’ Skip, and they were lookin’ 
up the next week’s matinees. So I 
guess it was all right! But I must say 
that for two ladies—well, I’m only a poor 
woman and I don’t suppose I’ve any call 
to judge. But I guess there’s ladies 
and ladies, Miss Hopkin’! 


The flames dance in the fireplace, 
A glow comes from the log, 

And hard by in his fuzzy grace 
There stands a woolly dog. 

From spare room to the cellar low 
There reigns a silence deep; 

The twilight shadows come and go: 

The baby’s gone to sleep. 


Baby’s Gone to Sleep 


By B. T. 


A train steams ’cross the dining room, 
Two shoes are in its track; 

A bear’s tied to the kitchen broom, 
A horse lies on its back. 

In grass-land, near the bookcase tall, 
There stands a flock of sheep: 


What means this muss in room and hall? 


The baby’s gone to sleep. 
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A Grasshopper House 


By Adelia B. Beard 


66 AMMY, make me a grasshopper 
house.” 
“Go long, chile, I done got 
‘nough to do ’thout makin’ no hopper- 
grass houses.” 
“Please, mammy, only one, and then 
I can make them for myself. Ill watch 
you just as close! Won’t you, mammy ?” 
“Pick me some grasses, then, I ’low I 
has to, but don’t yo’? come pesterin’ me 
no more after this time. Seed-to> 
grasses, honey, seed-top grasses, don’t 
git me none of them blade kind. Ketch 
hol’ near the top and pull ’em up slow 
like. Then they'll come out nice an’ 
smooth and leave they ole rough skins 


Bena wack the second 
gross ends like the girer” 


behind, just like a eel does when you 


skins him. That’s it, yo’ done got 
*nough now. Bring ’em long here, and 
we’ll make the hoppergrass house. 

“Hol your own hand, honey, you'll 
learn best that-a-way. Can’t forgit the 
feelin’ of it on yo’ fingers, Take one 
piece o’ grass an’ put it round yo’ mid- 
dle finger with the ends inside like this 
(Fig 1). low lay the next piece right 
across the first (Fig 2) and bend back 
the ends of the first grass over the tother 
and tuck ’em ’tween yo’ fingers like that 
(Fig 3). Put the next grass across y’ 
hand (Fig 4) and take up the second 
grass ends, bendin’ ’em back to keep 
company with the first grass ends. That 
makes another bar (Fig 5). Now yo’ 
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oy Me grass 


do it and let mammy see how yo’ git 
along. 

“That’s right, lay the grass across and 
put the under ends back ev’ry time. How 
many bars has yo’ got now! Six? 
That’s ’nough fo’ any hoppergrass and 
as many as yo’ little hand can hol’ any- 
way. Now slip it offen yo’ fingers, bring 
the ends together and tie with a blade 
0’ grass just above these here blossom 
ends. (Sce illustration.) There now, 
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yo’ done made a hoppergrass house and 
don’ yo’ come askin yo’ ole mammy to 
stop her work no more.” 

That is the way the little girls and 
boys in the south are taught by the old 
colored mammies to make the grasshop- 
per houses. There are other things one 
can make of grasses, any one of them 
requiring only a few moments’ work, 
and it is a pretty, quiet occupation for 
restless little fingers. Sitting in the 
orchard, nestling like little partridges 
amid the tall grasses, all your materials 
are close at hand. Reach out and gather 
some of the long blade grass and we will 
make a doll’s hammock out of some 
of this orchard grass which measures 
twenty-five inches in length. It does not 
grow on stalks like the seed grasses, but 
the blade seems to spring directly from 
the root and it is smooth and pliable. 
You may find it almost anywhere, gen- 
erally in neglected corners and close to 
fences where the scythe does not reach. 

Take eight or ten of the blades of this 
grass and tie them together at the root 
ends as in Fig 6, drawing the knot 
tight as in Fig 7. Stick a pin through 
just below the knot and fasten to your 
knee, then lift two of the grasses at the 
tight hand side and tie them together 
about one inch below the pin (Fig 7). 
Tie the. next two grasses together in the 
same manner, the next, and the next, 
until you have tied them all in pairs 
(Fig 8). Make the second row by sep- 
arating the pairs of the first and tying 
one grass of one pair to the neighboring 


They march toward me, rank and file, 
serried mass—linked each to each, 
From out the distance, mile on mile— 
Far as my shrinking sight may reach, 
While I must neither pause nor stay 
Nor hope to choose another way. 


With shrouded heads, that none shall see 
The hidden face—if grave or gay, 

Nor know what may the burdens be 
Each carries in that vast array. 

One bears, perchance, a burning brand, 

The next a garland in his hand. 


BY DAY 


Day by Day 
By Mabel Thornton Whitmore 


I see them come, as night shades fall, 


But one, and I can see his face, 
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grass of the next pair, making the knots 
one inch below the first row. This leaves 
the first and last grasses hanging loose, 
as shown at the left in Fig 9. On the 
third row the first and last grasses are 
tied in once more, as at the right in Fig. 
9. On the fourth row they are left loose 
again, and so they alternate until the 
hammock is finished. Keep the rows of 
knots at even distances apart and make 
the hammock as long as the length of 


\ 


the grass will allow. Leave about three 
inches of the grass below the last row 
of knots and then tie the ends together 
as in the illustration. Swing the little 
hammock between the low hanging 
branches of a tree, put your dolly in it 
and let the summer breezes rock her to 
sleep. 


A mighty, overwhelming tide, 


And, lacking strength to face them all, 


Turn craven, fain to flee and hide. 


But when at last the night is done 
Lo! comes to meet me only one. 


And know the burden that he brings; 


Then, knowing, may take heart of grace 


To give my sinking courage wings. 


March on, ye days to come, nor stay. 
I dare to meet you day by day! 
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Telephone Manners 


By Florence Howe Hall 
Author of Social Customs 


FANCY T hear some critic say, as he 

reads this title: “Telephone Man- 

ners¢ They do not exist! People 
lay aside their good manners the 
moment they take down the receiver.” 
But our critic is too sweeping in his 
assertions. We sometimes meet with 
carelessness and incivility at the tele- 
phone, as we do everywhere else in the 
world. We do not often meet with 
downright rudeness, especially if we 
ourselves behave with courtesy. 

The truth is that the general use of 
the telephone is of such recent date that 
the code of behavior governing it is not 
yet understood so widely as it should be. 
Haste and politeness are said to be nat- 
ural enemies. We are obliged to hurry 
so much when we speak over the wire 
that we have not yet learned to be polite 
at such high speed. As it is our aim in 


the twentieth century to become more 
and more highly civilized, we surely do 
not intend to retrograde in our man- 
Our problem is to adapt the cus- 


ners. 
toms of the past to the conditions of 
the present day. The general principles 
of courtesy and good breeding change 
very little, but our application of them 
must vary with our environment. 

When some new factor is suddenly 
introduced into society, it creates con- 
fusion for a time. People were sur- 
prised out of their good manners by the 
telephone and the automobile. But 
they soon learned not to swear over the 
phone, and we will hope that the auto- 
mobilist also will learn to behave with 
politeness, 

What, then, should our code of man- 
ners be when we converse over the wire ? 
In the first place, we should avoid the 
violence that accompanies undue haste. 
We would not think of ringing the door- 
bell of a friend otherwise than gently; 
we would allow a reasonable length of 
time to elapse before ringing again, if 
our summons were not promptly 
answered. Why, then, should we rattle 
away at the telephone bell, or move the 
receiver up and down in a slashing, 
slam-bang style, which we should never 
think of using elsewhere? Truly, a 
summons of this sort must be very irri- 
tating to “central,” and is not “central” 
in many cases a young woman of refine- 


ment! Occasionally we know “central” 
is an inattentive boy, whose slowness is 
exasperating to the summoner. Even 
in this case, is it not possible to be brisk 
and businesslike without being aggres- 
sive ¢ 

It would seem to be better to take it 
for granted that our interlocutor in- 
tends to be civil. People are very apt 
to do what they find is expected of them, 
and if “central” fails to answer, or to 
make the desired connection promptly, 
one can always repeat the request in a 
firm but courteous tone, assuming that 
the official at the other end of the wire 
means to do her duty, as soon as she is 
reminded of it. 

We must never forget that we are 
dealing with people—not with a ma- 
chine alone. Why should the fact of 
their invisibility make a difference in 
our behavior? Should we be less polite 
than the blind man, who can never sce 
those with whom he converses ? 

With regard to the magic word, 
“Hulloa,’ some ladies of refinement 
object very strongly to it, in spite of its 
popularity and general use. It is so 
very convenient for summoning “cen- 
tral” that I fear it will hardly be aban- 
doned. We might of course use the 
Shakespearean form “Hail, central,” if 
we were sure of being understood, or the 
Roman “Ave,” within college precincts. 
When speaking to a friend, however, 
why not begin the conversation with 
“Good morning” or “Good evening,” 
prefacing this with the question, “Is 
that you, Clara?’ or “Is this Mrs 
Smith?’ as a wise precautionary meas- 
ure? People are usually careful to say 
good-bye, over the telephone, and we 
should never forget to “ring off’ or to 
“hang up” when we have finished our 
talk. 

Much annoyance is caused to busy 
women by the persistence of those who 
insist on speaking to them personally, 
instead of delivering the message to who- 
ever answers the telephone call. A litt!e 
reflection will show us how ineonsider- 
ate this proceeding is. Our friend may 
be receiving special callers, or engaged 
on some important piece of writing. 
Perhaps she is making a cake or a pie 
in the kitchen, with the telephone three 
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flights of stairs above her, or she may 
be at the top of the house, and the wire 
in the basement. Against the interrup- 
tions of the ordinary visitor she is for- 
tified, for she has told the maid that she 
is “not at home” to ordinary callers. 
But if someone summons us over the 
telephone and says the business is very 
urgent and important, we feel obliged 
to drop everything and hurry to the in- 
strument. Nine times out of ten the 
message proves to be something which 
could have been intrusted with perfect 
safety to the maid who first answered 
the summons. In many houses some one 
person is deputed to attend to the tele- 
phone. The part of politeness, therefore, 
is to inquire whether our interlocutor 
ean take a message for Mrs Jones. One 
ean ask her to write it down where exact- 
ness is desirable. One should not de- 
mand an immediate answer if Mrs Jones 
is engaged. It is taking our friends at 
a disadvantage to insist on hearing 
instantly from them, simply because 
they have the telephone. We would not 
think of thus intruding ourselves per- 
sonally, when told at the door that Mrs 
Jones was busy. We must learn to real- 
ize that the telephone should be used 
with delicacy and discretion, otherwise 
it becomes a nuisance in a private house. 

The habit of giving invitations by 
wire is a common one. In some places 
it is necessary to have a telephone in 
the house for the benefit of the young 
people, who would otherwise be left out 
of various gay doings. Here, also, we 
must exercise tact, and not insist on 
fixing a date for a friend to lunch or 
dine with us, if she hesitates in her 
acceptance. Women who go a great deal 
into society say that they dislike very 
much being obliged to give an instan- 
taneous answer by wire. They are thus 
forced, as it were, into accepting an 
invitation which they would have pre- 
ferred to decline, had a little time for 
thought been allowed them. 

While it may seem necessary to have 
a telephone for the sake of a young 
daughter in society, a wise mother will 
not allow the instrument to be placed 
in her daughter’s private rooms. Young 
people are thoughtless, and it is a com- 
mon occurrence for a girl’s friends to 
begin calling to her over the wire early 
in the day. If the debutante has been 
to a dance the night before it certainly 
is a bad thing to have her morning rest 
broken up in this inconsiderate way. 
The habit of having long, friendly 
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conversations by wire is to be depre- 
cated, especially in rush hours. How 
trying it is when one is waiting to send 
a telegram of importance, perhaps in 
time of sickness or bereavement, to be 
obliged to lose precious moments while 
Lucinda and Jane talk over their beaus, 
or their new hats, at endless length! In 
suburban localities, where the number of 
messages is unlimited, people are espe- 
cially at the mercy of Lucinca and Jane 
and their kind. These girls may say 
with truth that they, or their parents, 
have paid for the use of the telephone, 
and that the shape of a new hat is as 
important to them as the price of stocks 
to their next door neighbor. One can 
only plead in reply: “The golden rule of 
good manners applies here as elsewhere. 
Please do not exceed the usual time 
allowance—five minutes—and please 
avoid, if possible, the early morning 
hours, when busy housekeepers must give 
their orders to busy grocers, butchers, 
ete, if the food of the family is to arrive 
in time for luricheon,” 

In case of illness do not inquire how 
a friend is by telephoning to her resi- 
dence, unless you know that the patient’s 
room is so situated that he or she cannot 
hear the sound. In many houses the 
telephone is upstairs, and I have known 
people who were not only annoyed, but 
given great anxiety, by messages froin 
their friends, received during the prog- 
ress of typhoid fever, for instance. Not 
only is it necessary in this disease to 
keep the house absolutely quiet, but it is 
important, as in all serious illness, to 
prevent the patient from realizing her 
condition. 

“TIas Lurena really typhoid fever?” 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say she has.” 

“What is her temperature to-day? Is 
she any better? Are you very anxious 
about her?” 

To all which inquiries +he tortured 
friends are obliged to reply as they best 
ean, all within earshot of a patient 
already overanxious about her own con- 
dition. 

We should avoid, if possible, calling up 
our friends at the time of their meals, 
very late in the evening or very early in 
the morning, just as we would avoid 
making a personal call at such hours. 

We should also avoid discussing the 
private affairs of otaer people, remem- 
bering that we may be overheard at both 
ends of the wire, or by a third party 
waiting to use the telephone, it goes 
without saying that we should not listen 
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to the conversations of other people who 
are speaking over the wire, for eaves- 
dropping is as odious here as elsewhere. 
At the same time, where several houses 
are connected with one wire, it is some- 
times impossible to avoid hearing a few 
words. One also may be standing in the 
room with the person who is receiving 
the message. For these reasons it is in 
better taste not to discuss one’s own 
private affairs by wire. 

If in an emergency we use our neigh- 
bor’s telephone, should we offer to pay 
him? Where the number of messages is 
unlimited, this would not be either nec- 
essary or proper. Where it is limited, 
however, one should usually offer to pay, 
unless one has reason to suppose that 
this would be disagreeable to the house- 
hold or to its head. As an ordinary 
message costs only a few cents, offering 
to pay for it has a commercial aspect 
which would be offensive to people of a 
certain sort, while others are entirely 
willing to receive the money. Indeed, 
some families have a cup near by for 
the receipt of the telephone toll. These 
persons are obliging neighbors, but argue, 
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very sensibly, that their friends wi.l 
prefer to pay the small fee which sooner 
or later is handed over to the telephone 
exchange. For a long-distance message 
which involves an extra charge, or for a 
telegram sent over the telephone, we 
should always pay, ascertaining from 
“central” what the charge is. If pre- 
ferred, a telegraphic dispatch can be 
paid for at the office. 

Where we know that our friends will 
not permit us to pay, we should be espe- 
cially careful not to abuse their kind- 
ness. Thus, if one is staying at a house 
where there is a telephone, and the num- 
ber of messages is limited, we should use 
the wire very sparingly, if at all. Of 
course circumstances alter cases. If the 
lady of the house says cordially, “The 
telephone is at your disposal, pray use 
it whenever you wish,” one would feel 
at liberty to do so more freely than where 
no such invitation had been received. I 
have known young men very careless in 
this respect, even where they saw posted 
up over the phone the announcement 
that only four hundred or five hundred 
messages were allowed. 


What Housekeepers Often Neglect 


ES, and those housekeepers who are 

justly esteemed especially careful 
sometimes fail in these matters. 
I have a friend who became infected 
with typhoid fever germs in her own 
elegant home where the water, the 
plumbing, and everything relating to 
sanitary conditions were in perfect order. 
But the refrigerator when inspected by 
the physician showed criminal neglect 
and the lower shelf was covered with a 
slimy substance which, placed under the 
microscope, revealed scores of typhoid 
fever germs. 

The refrigerator needs cleaning at 
least once a week with boiling water and 
soda or ammonia, while a sponge dipped 
in an odorless but powerful disinfect- 
ant should be placed below. If the 
refrigerator has a small cup at the bot- 
tom of the waste pipe it should be often 
removed and cleaned or a new one 
bought at a hardware store. 


By Kate Sanborn 


How is the dusting done in your 
house? It is now acknowledged that the 
old way of stirring up the dust with a 
feather duster or dust-cloth merely to 
have it light elsewhere, is all wrong. The 
doctors tell us that many of the sweepers 
of city streets acquire the dread white 
plague, tuberculosis, from the germs they 
start up from the dirt. A friendly phy- 
sician in a California health resort 
pulled me away from a ballroom where 
I was watching the dancing. 

“Come away!” he said, “it is a dance 
of death!” The dust filled with bacilli 
was rising from the floor. 

In a famous hospital, every precaution 
was taken to stop an epidemic which still 
continued to break out. At last, one 
nurse stood up in a chair and with a 
damp cloth brushed off the Cust from the 
board above the door. This was found 
full of the dangerous microbes. This 
happened some years ago; now every bit 
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of wood gets a damp duster and a dis- 
infectant almost daily. We are learning. 

Why do we longer endure the annoy- 
ance and danger incurred by the porter’s 
eagerness for a fee. “Shall I dust you 
otf?” he says to a lady when he has just 
dusted the germs from the clothing of a 
gentleman who has spent the trip in the 
badly ventilated smoking room! Better 
give him a quarter to spare you and do 
his farewell function elsewhere. 

Furniture should first be rubbed over 
with a damp cloth and then polished 
with a dry one. A man who was a close 
observer of the ways of women said he 
could always judge whether a_house- 
keeper was thorough or not by rubbing 
a handkerchief over the back of the 
headboard of a bed. It was, he assumed, 
an unfailing sign. Do you ever rub off 
the door-tops and the transoms with a 
damp cloth? I have been amazed at 
what I got. 

How about the prosaic but necessary 
sinks? The traps need frequent atten- 
tion. Do you not only order boiling lye 
poured down, but actually see that it is 
done? Is it forbidden to let a lot of 
grease from the plates and pots go down 
daily and are the plates cleanly scraped 
before going into the dishpan? This is 
something servants promise to do but 
constantly omit. How often is a new 
disheloth provided? And the boiler on 
the range. The water should be occa- 
sionally drawn off from the bottom to 
insure pure water. It will be found full 
of sediment. 

In bathrooms lift out tubes in the 
new style of waste pipe and basins and 
clean them. You will be surprised to 
see what accumulates. Sometimes bad 
odors are caused by a gathering of debris 
back of the holes in the old style marble 
basins. 

If you use kerosene lamps and do not 
personally see to having the inner parts 
taken out and boiled in vinegar and soda 
you do not realize how bright the light 
can be made. 


In spring time do you visit the 
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cellar yourself? Spear about for pickle 
jars left to mold, fruit cake forgotten in 
tin box and rather passe. The pork and 
vinegar barre!s, the potato bin and the 
place where the winter vegetables were 
stored demand your notice, and lime 
strewn on the floors and whitewash on 
the walls should be more essential than 
a spring bonnet. Have you had the 
furnace pipes cleaned out and your 
chimneys freed from the winter’s soot? 
Many fires are caused by not remember- 
ing to do that. There are the old boxes 
of things that have stood in the pantry 
for years. And are there covers to the 
flour and sugar barrels which shall keep 
out mice and ants? 

Light a candle some evening after 
lights are out and servants in bed and 
look for cockroaches, as they do not 
appear in the day or when a strong light 
is burning. 

Are your rooms for your help com- 
fortable and even cozy, so that they can 
take pride in keeping them neat and 
attractive? Have they lamps for read- 
ing and sewing that burn as well as your 
own? Do you see that they have a paper 
to read? 

Do you look over the linen twice a 
year, putting carefully away the old 
sheets and so on, which are perfectly 
invaluable in case of illness in your own 
family or that of a less prudent neighbor ? 

And finally is the guest really made 
at home by finding in the room sewing 
conveniences, plenty of pins and hair- 
pins, ink, pen, paper and blotter and a 
few stamps, new books to read when not 
wanting to be with the family, and 
dainty toilet articles, such as a delicate 
perfume, a toilet puff, a bottle of laven- 
der water or bay rum? These little acts 
of thoughtful courtesy make a guest 
happy and may also give her new sug- 
gestions. Perhaps the readers of Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING will not find one helpful 
note here. Then if all is done by you 
that has been mentioned, remember to 
always bring a cheerful face and bright 
talk to the feast you have prepared. 


Vintage 
By Alice N. Spicer 


As day by day we upward fare 
Seeking the grail of perfect love, 


We dim surmise our pain and prayer 


Help trim its chalice there above. 
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The Feeding of the Lion 


By Irma M. Peixotto 


HERE are many species of lions.* 
Ours was a British one who had left 
his native lair to skin the American 

eagle. The occasion of our meeting 
with him was the presentation in our 
town of the dramatization of one of his 
successful novels. Many were the teas 
and receptions that blazoned forth his 
coming, many the dinner invitations 
he was compelled to refuse. We, the 
daughters of an old friend of his, had 
been asked to a few of the festivities 
and so had met the lion of the hour, 
when, in the license of his genius, he 
nearly precipitated a domestic calamity. 

It was the end of summer and the 
family had just returned from the coun- 
try. The rugs were up, the furniture 
and pictures shrouded, the silver in the 
safe deposit vault, the larder empty, and 
only two of our large family in the 
house when a messenger arrived with a 
note from the celebrity announcing that 
he would give himself the pleasure of 
dining with us “at 6 sharp.” 

It was 5 then. Any woman who has 
been in such circumstances can appre- 
ciate our feelings. We looked at each 
other, helpless and hopeless, for we had 
arranged to dine out at the R hotel 
with the rest of the family; but the 
commands of the literary lion were as 
those of royalty. Of course we wanted 
him, wouldn’t miss the honor and glory 
of having him, but . Julia, the prac- 
tical, was the first to recover her senses, 
and summoning Mary, the present sole 
inhabitant of the back regions, went 
forth to make the rounds of the small 
markets in the neighborhood to see what 
she could get to eat. “Though they are 
most likely closed or sold out at this 
time of day,” she wailed. 

Left to myself I dashed around wildly 
among the neighbors, borrowing knives, 
spoons and forks in reckless haste, then 
home again, and got out the best table- 
eloth and nankins and set the table. I 
was in despair for a centerpiece until 
I bethought me of a_neighbor’s be- 
gonias. Out I ran again and made off 
with them, gasping out an incoherent 
explanation. I arranged them in the 
one silver piece that had been left— 


*Lion (Felis leo)—Genus, literary. Habitat, England. 


lor, obscure. Trousered biped, black swallow-tail. 


nivorous, 


heaven knows why—out of safe deposit, 
a large sugarbowl, so large indeed, that 
the begonias were not enough to quite 
fill it. I remembered seeing some beets 
in the kitchen, so I went out and cut off 
the top leaves and filled in with them, 
and really they looked astonishingly 
well, the purple stalks and veins mak- 
ing a pretty contrast with the bloom. 
By this time Julia and Mary returned 
with a small colored boy, tugging a 
basket in their wake.. They had not 
managed to get very much, but had 
ordered a splendid bisque glace for 
dessert which the confectioner promised 
to send at once. (And he did, oh won- 
der of wonders!) A diversion was next 
created by the entrance of the four other 
girls with their attendant squires, who 
were quickly sent to the right-about, 
while with many shrieks and “ohs” and 
“ahs” the condition of affairs was ex- 
plained and the girls were imp 

into service. 

Marcia, the finicky one, immediately 
began to uncover the furniture and pic- 
tures in the reception and dining rooms, 
remarking when remonstrated with on 
the score of uselessness, “Do you think 
T’d let him come in here with everything 
in swaddling-clothes ?” 

But the kitchen was the seat of war. 
Out of the odds and ends we finally 
evolved: the following menu: 


Anchovy toast 
Halibut au gratin 
Olives Almonds 
Steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
French dressing 
Bisque glace 
Coffee 


That sounds and looks very well, but 
no one knows the amount of contriving 
that went into that simple menu. To 
begin with, the consomme was nothing 
but beef extract doctored up with sherry 
and spices, while the halibut au gratin 
was a few bits of fish left over from 
breakfast, elaborately dished up with 
sauce, bread crumbs, parsley, etc, and 
served with much garnishing. And a 
word in your ear, oh housewife! Fifty 
per cent of the success of a dish lies in 


Consomme 
Boiled potatoes 
Radishes 


Peas 


Cakes 
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its serving and garnishing. This does 
not mean that you are to feed your fam- 
ily on esthetics, but that in an emer- 
gency an attractive dish with a mislead- 
ing name is a trump ecard. (Note: 
Garnishings are also economical, as 
they can be served exclusively to one’s 
family.) 

To our sorrow, Julia had not been able 
to procure a roast, but we comforted 
ourselves with the thought that if she 
had there would have been no time to 
cook it. But she had managed to get a 
fine porterhouse steak, which was well 
cooked and simply served. We would 
have had the potatoes prepared a bit 
more elaborately, but every minute of 
time counted. The olives, canned peas, 
canned asparagus and potatoes we luck- 
ily had in the house; the anchovies, 
radishes, tomatoes, lettuce, cakes and 
almonds were bought in our hurried 
marketing. There was no fire in the 
range, but providentially we had a gas 
stove, which was quicker. 

As there was a deplorable scarcity of 
many things, Julia, head cook and 
helper, warned us, “Girls, when I 
coquettishly raise my eyebrows in ask- 
ing you if you will have something, you 
must say ‘No,’ or there will not be 
cnough to go round.” 

By dint of herculean efforts and a 
system of division of labor, we man- 
aged to have everything ready by “6 
sharp,” and then dashed upstairs to make 
heated and hurried toilets. At~6.15 we 
were all waiting, clothed and in our 
right minds in the reception room, and 
the lion had not arrived; 6.20—6.3) 
—6.35—still no celebrity. At last at 
a quarter to 7 in he rushed in frantic 
haste. Hardly taking time to greet 
us, he demanded of the finicky Marcia: 
“May we not have dinner at once? 
I have to be at the theater early 
to-night and I would like to dine as 
quickly as possible.” Grace, our pert 
sister, she calls herself witty, assured 
him that he could have dinner at once, 
in fact that it had been ready to be 
served for the last half hour. 

Will we ever forget that dinner? The 
celebrity ate voraciously, talking all 
the time, pointing like a child to each 
dish on the table saying: “What’s that? 
Give me some,” making great noise in 
his mastication and imbibing, spilling 
things all down his shirt-front, until we 
were sure that he carried away as much 
dinner in his vest as inside him; and 
all at such a dashing, breakneck pace 
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that he took our breath away. Poor 
Julia had no need to raise her eyebrows, 
for before we had a chance to be helped 
the celebrity had disposed of his lion’s 
share and was passing his plate again or 
was pushing it away, remarking, “Cawn’t 
we have the next course, please?’ I am 
ready to swear that all I ate that night 
Was two spoonfuls of soup and a slice of 
tomato. 

The celebrity was a brilliantly conver- 
sational octopus. He would keep up a 
series of sparkling sallies between 
mouthfuls while his roving tentacles 
scooped up the entire contents of radish, 
almond and olive dish. He quivered 
with nervous energy; his evening suit 
was grease spotted (no wonder); his tie 
was of the long, soft black silk genus; 
he kept his eyes upon the table and his 
plate, attending strictly to business. 

After the salad he arose and said im- 
0 tae the while he glanced at the 
clock : 

“Ladies, I must thank you for an ex- 
cellent dinner, but I can stay no longer, 
as my presence is required at the the- 
ater.” With that he turned, started to 
run from the room, but hit his head 
against an old brass lamp hanging from 
the door jamb. 

“Ah!” said he, rubbing his forehead, 
“Very fine specimen, very fine lamp. 
Good evening, ladies,” and made off be- 
fore any one of us had recovered from 
her astonishment. .An instant later, we 
heard the street door slam and could 
give vent to the hysterical giggles which 
we had been suppressing for the last 
hour. 

“And the only decent thing we had, 
the glace, hadn’t come on yet,” wailed 
Julia. 

“And our new dresses, he never even 
looked at us,’ chorused the two 
youngest. 

“And the pictures and furniture I 
spent so much time on, he might as well 
have been welcomed to a barn.” This 
from Marcia. 

“And my wonderful centerpiece,” I 
put in. 

“You might as we!l have fed him with 
straw,” observed Grace, disdainfully. 
“He hadn’t the slightest idea what he 
was eating.” Whereupon we all col- 
lapsed again. 

“But I am so hungry,” murmured 
Grace, wiping her eyes, “I didn’t get 
a thing to eat.” 

“Tet’s eat the glace,” I suggested, 
which we proceeded to do, but found it 
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not sufficient to appease our appetites, 
so we decided to keep to our original pro- 
gram and go to the R for dinner. 


Two hours later, as we were drinking 
our coffee after a soul-filling feast, a 
familiar voice smote upon our ears. 
We looked up. There was the celebrity. 
We had forgotten how near the theater 
was to the hotel, and the celebrity must 


have strolled over between the acts. He 
was with a lanky Englishman, and when 
he saw us he gave a surprised, jerky bow, 
and we heard him say to his friend: 
“Extraordinary appetites these Amer- 
ican girls have. I have just come from 
dining at their house, a most substantial 
dinner, too, and here they are eating 
again. Most extraordinary appetites.” 


“Add a Little Butter” 


By Grace Eddy 


467FALK about woman’s wit in an 
emergency,” said the narrator of 
the following story. “It beats 
anything I ever saw! Did I ever tell 
you how a girl saved my life with a few 
ounces of butter? 

“It happened years ago in Colorado 
when a party of six of us went on a 
tramp to Pike’s Peak. In some way we 
got separated and three of us lost the 
trail. We expected, of course, to catch 
up with the rest of the party farther up 
and so kept going forward. My com- 
panions were an elderly man and a 
young girl. 

“We plodded on hopefully till late in 
the afternoon, having started early in 
the morning. Then a heavy rain storm 
came up, drenching us to the skin, soak- 
ing our provisions and greatly imped- 
ing our progress, and when night at 
length overtook us half way up the 
mountain we realized that we were hope- 
lessly lost, and, not being able to see a 
yard ahead of us, we were forced to come 
to a halt. 

“The situation was terrible, for not 
only were we drenched with rain and the 
night bitterly cold, but we were in dan- 
ger of wild beasts, and, worst of all, the 
wood was so wet that we could not light 
a fire. Our matches went out one after 
another, till we were reduced to but one, 
actually, one match stood between us 
and probable death. 

“Tt was in this extremity that a 
woman’s wit lighted the darkness. Miss 
A took from her pocket a piece of 
note paper which she was reserving to 
write a home letter from the Peak. It 
was the last scrap of paper left amongst 
us save an envelope with my address 
which I was reserving to identify me 
should the worst come to the worst. 


“ ‘Now,’ she said, getting the paper 
ready to light, ‘did you not say, Mr 
D—,, that you had some butter in your 
lunch box? Well, butter is grease and 
grease burns, so if you will get together 
some small twigs, with the help of my 
paper and your butter, we should be able 
to start a fire.’ 

“We all knelt around, sheltering our 
last match as best we could, and breath- 
lessly watched the result. Confidently 
she struck the match, applied it to the 
paper and twigs, and added the butter. 
We shouted with joy as we saw the wood 
eatch fire. Large branches were grad- 
ually added, till soon we were piling on 
whole trees, for we were near the timber 
limit where dead trees are plentiful, and 
the flames increased to a conflagration 
which was plainly seen from Pike’s 
Peak by our lost companions. 

“All night long we kept up that fire; 
the man and I taking turns at replen- 
ishing it, while we thankfully let our 
plucky little preserver sleep. And sadly 
she needed the rest, for not only was she 
worn out after an eight hours’ tramp 
over rocks and fallen timber, but her 
shoes were also, her feet showing 
through her soles, and her dress was in 
tatters. The next morning we cut new 
soles for her shoes out of our lunch 
boxes; a little token of our appreciation 
of the great thing she had done for us. 

“With daylight we found the lost trail 
and reached the Half Way house, and 
after a good cup of coffee we proceeded 
on our way to the Peak, but, sad to re- 
late, our brave little girl never reached 
the Peak, being too exhausted to pro- 
ceed farther than the Half Way house, 
where we left her to take the return 
coach home. If that was not an instance 
of woman’s wit, what do you call it?” 
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When the Piano Must Masquerade 


By Louise E. Dew 


TRICTLY speaking, a piano should 

never masquerade as anything but 

a musical instrument if it is pos- 
sible to maintain its individuality. If 
the top is used for bric-a-brac, when the 
piano is played the’ vibrations of the 
vases or pottery wiil be in another key 
and the result will be discordant. Many 
pianos sound like “tin pans” and are 
supposed to be out of tune, when they 
would be perfectly harmonious if even 
the single vase on top was removed. 

The only time when it is permissible 
for the upright piano to masquerade is 
when the arrangement of a room or a 
suite makes it necessary to have the 
instrument placed with its back to the 
larger part of the room. In this case 
the treatment of the piano back may be 
made as artistic as the ingenuity of the 
owner ean devise, always keeping in 
mind the fact that the top must be kept 
free, 

Draperies of silk or figured crepe de 
chines, to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the room, are often resorted 
to, and they are usually hung curtain 
effect, a simple and artistic method. 

A unique arrangement is a high up- 
holstered seat at the back of the piano, 
which looks like an old-fashioned church 
pew. The back of the seat is the exact 
hight and width of the piano, and is 
upholstered, as is the seat, in green 
velours to match the side walls. The 
hight of the arms carries out the pro- 
portions of the keyboard in front. It 
was the original intention of the owner 
to upholster the back of the piano itself, 


A musical picture gallery 


but to obviate the moving difficulty and 
the still greater one of retarding the 
sound, she had the seat built separately. 
It stands about an inch from the piano, 


Like an old-fashioned church pew 


so it does not interfere with its acoustic 
properties. While the seat is not a par- 
ticularly desirable place while the piane 
is being played, it is practical at other 
times, especially in the small apartment 
where space is limited. 

Another clever arrangement is to 
transform the piano back into a book- 
ease. This is easily done, as some divi- 
sions are already there, and it is a 
slight matter to divide these up into 
still others. The entire back should 
then be stained to match the case of the 
instrument. Books will not retard the 
sound, but if the pianist fears to close 
the back entirely in this way, she can 
utilize the middle and Jower space for 
her books and leave the upper part and 
sides open, hanging silk curtains on 
slender brass rods before the empty 
spaces, just as if it were a bookease. 

Still another artistic idea is to use the 
draperies as for the bookease, but i:- 
stead of placing books in the spaces, to 
set pictures of musical subjects frame 
gothie style in the compartments. Fra 
Angelico’s angels are always appropriate. 
Some of these pictures come in colors 
with a gilt background, and are exqui- 
site, framed with a gilt mat and a 
narrow gilt molding. When the cur- 
tains are gracefully draped about te 
pictures the effect is very artistic. A 
disarrangement of the draperies, how- 
ever, would disclose the empty com- 
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partments, so it is a good plan to stretch 
plain red ov green burlap or silk of the 
same shade as the draperies across the 
back, before hanging the latter. 

An artistic arrangement of photo- 
graphs may be substituted for the above. 
Satin damask to match the walls is 
fastened with a guimp to the piano 
back. Curtains of a contrasting shade 
of silk are then hung and drawn back 
to the sides, after which another drapery 
is stretched across the top. The photo- 
graphs are then arranged in a paneled 
frieze, alternating so that a blank space 
comes between. Narrow ribbon can be 
used as a frame for the photographs, by 


stretching it tightly crosswise and 
lengthwise, fastening each corner with 
a fleur-de-lis brad. If preferred, these 
pictures may be mounted, framed in 
Japanese cedar wood to fit the space, and 
then hung in position. ~ 

A paneled screen, the frame of which 
is of the same wood as the piano, can 
be made the exact hight and width as 
the piano and decorated with silk, pho- 
tographs or a beautiful picture under 
glass, such as are the fad just now. 

A little thought will help homemakers 
solve the piano problem in countless 
other ways, as circumstances may 
prompt. 


Daphne: a Study in Color 


By Mary Lane Temple 


HE had a large following of friends. 
I say, following; but Daphne her- 
self was believed to be immovably 

She 


fixed in Judge Hampdon’s menage. 
had shadowed her predecessor, a very 
black shadow indeed, for several years 
before taking entire charge of the 


kitchen, the pantries and the store- 
closet. And with every added year, 
Daphne grew more independent as a sub- 
ject, and as a dictator took on further 
allegiance, until there were few, if any, 
of her own people in the neighborhood 
who did not pay their respects at 
Daphne’s door, from time to time. 

These calls were steady and numerous 
in holiday season, and invariably waited 
upon such times as Judge Hampdon’s 
hospitable home was opened to guests. 
Then the larder was bounteously sup- 
plied, so bounteously, indeed, that the 
guests could not be supposed, nay, must 
not be allowed, a gross consumption of 
the oversupply. To this end Daphne’s 
followers bore away a rich or modest 
burden according as they stood in her 
favor. It was clearly recognized among 
the faithfu] that Daphne, like all petty 
sovereigns, had her favorites. Judge 
Hampdon, over his fragrant coffee and 
beaten biscuit, would rally her upon her 
rival admirers. 

“Daphne,” he would say, “who-all was 
that good-for-nothing white nigger I 


saw in the back dooryard last even- 
ing.” 

“Oh, lawsy me!” Daphne would giggle 
in response, with a lifting of her great 
shoulders, “dat ar light boy he air Tawm 
Palmer fum down branch way.” 

“Well,” the judge would answer, his 
eyes twinkling as he watched her con- 
vulsive face, “you know I always said 
Tom had a waiting chance.” Daphne 
would shuffle out, a great animated, 
snufiling giggle. 

Tawm had certainly been a preferred 
suitor for a longer period than any of 
the others, so that gentle Mrs Hamp- 
don attempted to remonstrate with 
Daphne upon the size of the hamper 
which he took to and fro. But Daphne 
was overpowering in her righteous in- 
dignation: “Y’all shet me in er copper 
cage wid a twis’ed key f I uver guv ’way 
vittles. Jes’ ole lay-overs ever’ bit, Mis’ 
Hampdon. Kyarn’t expec’. y’all gwine 
eat dat broken trash!” 

Mrs Hampdon meekly retreated, but 
with that uncomfortable feeling which 
an irritating suspicion brings. 

It was after services one Sunday morn- 
ing that the judge noticed a tall, power- 
ful colored man sauntering about the 
back yard, and during the ensuing week 
he appeared regularly, to the utter exclu- 
sion of all Daphne’s other acquaintances. 
Mrs Hampdon watched for the inevitable 
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hamper, but the new suitor came and 
went unencumbered save by an enor- 
mous pair of yellow kid gloves such as 
teamsters wear. Daphne outdid herself 
in culinary achievements and _ there 
was occasionally heard in the kitchen a 
deep-voiced booming that passed for song 
with that deep-chested muse. All went 
smoothly, and Mrs Hampdon commented 
to her afternoon callers upon Daphne’s 
wonderful improvement, and how steady 
and. trustworthy she had grown. The 
judge shook his head. “I don’t like the 
looks of that black fellow,” he said, “I 
didn’t think Tom would give up so 
easily.” 

Tom, like the proverbial ’possum, was 
laying low. He watched the house from 
the shrubbery night after night, mutter- 
ing to himself: “Doan jes mek out whaf- 
fur dat niggah hangin’ roun’ unneaf dat 
pantry winder evah night. Ain’t see 
Daphne nohow, yit look lak he totin’ 
sumpn. Des bleeged ter wuk on dat ter- 
morrer evenin’,” and Tawm betook him- 
se'f slowly down branch way. 

Now the next evening Judge Hamp- 
con was entertaining a distinguished 
colleague at dinner. They were just dis- 
cussing the delicious broiled chicken 
when a ring at the door interrupted 
Osear’s services. A moment later, he 
reappeared in the dining room with a 
large basket, to whose handle was fas- 
tened a clothesline. 

“Tawm Palmer he leab dis yer. He 
say sumboddy ben hangin’ it outen de 
pantry winder ter ’nother sumboddy fo’ 
week past, an’ dey done hang hit out ter 
him dis night. He ’low he donnow wat 
dat sumboddy want him ter do wid it, he 
say bettah guv hit ter de lady ob de 
house,” and Osear placed the basket 
before Judge Hampdon. 


To Pain 


By Bessie M. Foster 


Transforming power hast thou, O Pain! 
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Mrs Hampdon looked apprehensive as 
he lifted the cover. There lay, browa 
and steaming, a broiled chicken, candied 
yams, hot bread, everything, in fact, that 
went to make up the judge’s dinner, was 
portioned in the basket. 

Judge Hampdon’s face was a study, 
as he commanded Oscar to call Daphne 
to the dining room. With all eyes upon 
her, she curtseyed in the doorway, then, 
throwing back her head, her eyes fe!l 
upon the basket. A ponderous scufiling, 
a door slammed, that was all, but Tawm’s 
revenge was complete. The judge drily 
bade Oscar carry out the basket, and 
dinner. proceeded without further re- 
mark upon the interruption. 

Mrs Hampdon’s misgivings completely 
took away any enjoyment of the meal, 
and as soon as the gentlemen had a polit- 
ical argument well under way in the 
library, she slipped out to the kitchen 
where Oscar and the younger maids were 
attempting to bring some order out of 
the chaos of cookery and china that 
reigned everywhere. 

“Linda, where is Daphne?” she de- 
manded. 

“Sho, Mis’ Hampdon, Daphne done 
claired out, she run thoo de do’ lak er 
streak, an’ down de road, an’ nuver stop 
ter tek er rag mo’n she hab on.” Linda’s 
eyes were wide with excitement. 

“Very well,” said Mrs Hampdon, 
quietly; in her own mind it was enough 
for the present. When Daphne should 
return for her belongings it would be 
time enough to attempt some solution 
of the problem. 

But Daphne never did return, and with 
her went the clan, wherever the larder 
door swung in easily. And the judge 
does not know to this day whether Tawm 
got his “waiting chance.” 


When’s passed thine hour, we sing again; 
We’re gladder then than e’er before, 
And woeless men we pity more; 

With eyes unholden, see God’s way, 
With faith emboldened, learn to pray. 
Thou dost not rend our soul in vain; 


Disguised friend art thou, O Pain! 
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F course it is a footpath. Nobody 
arrives at peace in domestic mat- 
ters on a toboggan slide, or comes 

automobiling along that way. If we 

have it we get it one step at a time. And 
one of the steps which has been sug- 
gested by a good many years of experi- 
ence in domestic helpers, is to settle with 
yourself very early in your career just 


‘what objectionable things you can stand 


in those sharers of your home, and then 
stand those things without fussing. 

Of course it goes without saying that 
no one of your assistants will be per- 
fection. Perfection comes high and is 
not usually attainable at sixteen dollars 
a month. A lady once complained to 
her coal dealer of one of his drivers who 
was rude to her, and she made the 
criticism that he was not a gentleman. 
To which the dealer replied, “Madam, I 
have been in this business for many 
years, and have never yet been able to 
get gentlemen to put in coal.” So the 
employer of domestic help might as well 
make up her mind at the outset that 
masterly executive ability, lofty integ- 
rity of character and Chesterfieldian 
polish of manner can command higher 
inducements than she can offer, and that 
she doesn’t have to call in the assistance 
of any X-rays to discover the things 
she could wish altered in her ser- 
vants. If she is wise she will promptly 
decide whether it is a bearable or an 
unbearable matter. If it is unbearable, 
and can’t be changed, the parting is 
inevitable. But if you find that, though 
you object to that particular manifesta- 
tion of human weakness, still you can 
stand it without succumbing to nervous 
prostration, then make up your mind 
just as far as possible to ignore it. I[t 
doesn’t make the rolls any lighter to say 
every time they are served that they are 
heavy again, and it does make the 
breakfast table less cheerful. If she 
comes in late of an evening, it doesn’t 
change her habits for you to lie awake 
watching and worrying and exclaiming 
every time the clock strikes upon the 
lateness of the hour. But it does break 
up your beauty sleep, and perhaps your 
husband’s too, and you are liable to get 
up with a headache: and start the day 
with the lowness of the domestic barom- 
eter invariably caused by a silent and 


A Little Footpath to Domestic Peace 


By Elizabeth Elliot 


visibly suffering person at the head of 
the table. 

When I first began to keep house, and 
for some years afterward, I was blessed 
with the most loyal and capabie young 
Irish girl who ever landed at Castle 
Garden. She could do almost everything 
by intuition, and what she didn’t know 
she learned with miraculous speed by 
the help of her quick wits and her real 
desire to help. Of course, she had her 
faults. If she didn’t expect me to come 
down there, the kitchen usually looked as 
if a large company had been dancing an 
Trish jig in it. Similarly, if I didn’t go 
upstairs she was apt to defer making up 
her own bed until she was about to get 
into it at night. But time and space 
would fail before I could catalog the 
virtues that reconciled me to the touch 
of Hibernian helter-skelter in her com- 
position. Of course she “had company.” 
She was too pretty and pleasant to sit 
ulone in the evening, and there was 
frequently a young man to “envy 
the chicken that Peggy was pickin’,” 
as she went about her work. I didn’t 
mind the company, it had only been 
a little while since I had been “hav- 
ing company” myself. I didn’t even 
mind when he got a piece of the Sunday 
evening cake, each week a fresh delight 
of creamy lightness or spicy darkness, or 
a more substantial supper off the loaf and 
the cold roast. She would have con- 
sidered it an insult to my hospitality to 
question if she might offer these re- 
freshments, and, well I knew, that even 
wanting an occasional slice, no one could 
make the left-over beef go so far or 
transform it into such tempting 
rechauffes as she could. 

But I was not altogether a mere mush 
of good nature in my dealings with 
Peggy. Half-past 10 was basement 
locking-up time, and no company was 
to smoke a pipe in my kitchen. Twice 
my mandate was disregarded. Behind 
closed doors and down two flights of 
stairs, the future Mr Peggy blindly 
trusted that I could not detect the odor 
of the smoke of the particular variety 
of cabbage leaf which I specially ab- 
horred. But he reckoned without the 
accurate transmission of the speaking 
tube, through which the library floor was 
instantly scented. It was a short and 
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sharp message that went down the tube, 
and I quite prided myself upon my 
firmness, till a few nights afterward 
when my sick and feverish three-years-old 
rejected even mother’s consolations and 
would not be comforted without Peggy 
to sing Annie Rooney to her. And 
Peggy sat lovingly by the little crib and 
sang Annie Rooney softly over and 
over and over, all night long, without a 
murmur, till at 5 o’clock the gray dawn 
stole through the windows and the baby 
went to sleep. When I forced Peggy 
then to go upstairs and sleep an hour or 
two, I thought that, after all, real affec- 
tion was worth a little tobacco smoke. 
That was my bete-noir; each woman 
has her own. Some can’t endure waste, 
and lie awake at night to mourn over the 
cold boiled potatoes thrown into the gar- 
bage when they would have been so nice 


ET me tell you how an acquaintance 
of mine, a farmer’s wife, once met 
an emergency. 

The year’s crop of oats, representing 
many days of hard labor, had, on the 
day of which I write, been put into a 
large stack. Her husband had gone to 
the village, several miles away, to pro- 
cure necessaries for the house. Sud- 
denly, the clear sky became dark, while 
the boom of distant thunder plainly 
foretold that a storm was coming, and 
coming quickly, too. 

Mrs was sadly worried. She 
knew that the “hangers” which are put 
on stacks to keep them from toppling 
over or blowing down, had not yet been 
put on this one, and that, in all proba- 
bility their year’s supply of oats for the 
faithful horses would shortly be scat- 
tered broadcast over the prairie. The 
sky grew darker and darker, the air was 
-o sultry that it was hard to breathe. 
What could she do?” She felt that she 
inust save those oats somehow. But how? 


CYCLONE-PROOF 


Cyclone-Proof 


By E. M. De Coster 
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fried for lunch. Another draws the line at 
feeding a train of the cook’s relatives 
and friends out of her household allow- 
ance, already stretched to the snapping 
point. Good temper or good cooking; 
perfect omelettes soufflees or no dirt in 
the corners or under the sink; breakfast 
ready on the dot for the hurrying family, 
bound for business and school, and 
counting the very seconds, or no tend- 
ency to slip out for a chat in the even- 
ing when trusted to take care of the 
house and the children—which will you 
have? or will you only be content with 
both? If the latter, make up your mind 
to spend your life in the quest and too 
often only for the joy of the hunting. 
If the former, decide what you will 
forego and then dismiss that thing from 
your mind, if possible—from your 
tongue, at any cost. 


Now Mrs is a very large woman, 
and the thought occurred to her that pos- 
sibly she could hold the stack down and 
keep it from blowing away. So, while 
the greater part of the community was 
hastening to cellars or cyclone pits, this 
brave woman hurriedly put a long lad- 
der up the side of the stack and mounted 
to the top. She then drew the ladder up, 
placed it crosswise of the stack, and, 
seating, or, as she afterward expressed it, 
planking herself on the middle of it, 
awaited developments. 

She did not have long to wait, for in 
less than two minutes the storm broke in 
all its fury. A worse one was never 
known in that vicinity. Huge trees were 
broken off like pipestems and the air 
was full of flying debris. But through 
it all Mrs stuck to her post. After 
the storm was over, dripping, but tri- 
umphant, she came down from her perch 
and returned to the house as though 
taking the part of a “hanger” was an 
everyday affair. 
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T is simply a scene, an incident, im- 

pressed most vividly on the memory 
of a child. The child came from the 
Lowlands of Seotland, where the sun 
shines on daisied fields, where the rivers 
go singing through birch-shaded mead- 
ows, where the larks hang quivering 
with song between a green earth and a 
blue sky. The child had gone to the 
western Highlands to live on a lonely 
island and she was homesick for the 
blossoming fragrance of the Lowlands. 
All the fragrance here was of heather, 
it was the sweetness of honey dashed 
with the saltness of the sea. 

The sea was everywhere, a wild, won- 
derful stretch of restless water, some- 
times gray and threatening like the 
skies which leaned over it, sometimes, if 
the sun broke through the clouds, splen- 
did, shifting masses of emerald greens 
and sapphire blues and cynx blacks. 

It was wider than the daisied fields of 
the Lowland country, and it was lonely. 
There was nowhere a town or village, not 
even a hamlet, not a human dwelling 
except the crofts, one on each bleak tree- 
less island, a small thatched cottage with 
a kailyard and a potato field eut in the 
midst of the heathery turf, and a peat 
stack close to the shelter of the low walls. 
The peat reek, like a thin blue thread, 
rose against the sky from every chimney. 
On only one island was there a clachan; 
the church, architecturally grim as the 
Calvinistic doctrines preached bencath 
its roof, stood beside the manse, a gray 
house clad with ivy. Near by clustered 
a handful of houses with mossy roofs 
and whitewashed fences, 

The sun shone on an island where soft 
grass made a gracious spot of green in 
the midst of the purple heather. It was 
the graveyard of the islanders, lonely and 
unguarded except by the surge-beaten 
cliffs of a rockbound coast. The grave- 
stones were the dull granite of the island 
rocks, only here and there gleamed the 
whiteness of marble. 

The day had been gray among the 
islands; black-fringed rain clouds swept 
from horizon to mainland, and a child’s 
longing grew deeper and stronger for the 
daisied fields of the Lowlands. But— 
with the closing of the day the clouds 
were swept out to sea and there followed 
the long, luminous summer twilight of 


A Sunset Buryin’ 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


the western Highlands. With it came 
such a sunset! The grays and blues and 
blacks of the ocean changed to gold and 
crimson and such opalescence as one 
dreams of for the Mediterranean, not for 
the North German ocean. The child 
gazed wonder-stricken at a new world; 
even the purple of the heather took 
strange tones, and the grass in the grave- 
yard wavered in greens like a tourmaline. 
The child thought of the new heaven 
and the new earth as they were pictured 
in her favorite book of the Bible. 

Suddenly through the splash of the 
water against the rocks broke a weird 
sound. It was not the shriek of a sea 
gull, it was not the sob of the wind, and 
yet it might be both afar off. It came 
from the west; it wailed and sobbed and 
sighed. Away, miles distant, from under 
the shadow of a bleak island, against the 
gold and the crimson, crept two strange 
craft, long narrow boats such as the 
islanders sailed, but their masts and 
sails were gone. The first one held, 
built high on trestles, a long casket 
crowned with nodding plumes, its black 
draperies falling almost to the water’s 
edge. Against the sable background 
were silhouetted the figures of sturdy 
oarsmen, their blue shirts exchanged for 
black. Behind the “hearse boat,” as it 
was called among the islands, came an- 
other boat which held the bagpipers. 
They were playing a coronach into 
which was blended the wail of the sea 
gulls, the shivering agony of a death 
parting, the shriek of the wind, the sad 
intoning of the waves. The sea echo 
carried the weird music afar till it 
seemed sung in the very clouds. 

Slowly and solemnly, the boats moved 
on through the gold and the crimson. 
From every island crept a boat, loaded 
with men in black, who scarcely seemed 
to stir the water with their oars. The 
boats swept into a long thin line. Long 
before they reached the rock-bound 
graveyard, they seemed linked together 
like the coils of a great serpent, winding 
about a golden channel where lay en- 
chanted islands. The child listened, 
spellbound by the wail of the coronach; 
she had not understood before the sor- 
row of a desolation. She watched 
through a mist of tears the boats gath- 
ering about the distant, green-crowned 
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SONGS OF HOME 


island. A slow, black procession was 
winding its way through the heather to 
the spot where a few white gravestones 
gleamed. The child turned with a start 
at the sound of a voice. An old woman 
with a shawl about her head stood beside 
her, tears blurring her faded eyes. 


“Puir thing,” she whispered, “they 
say the laird’s hert is broken. It was his 
lady wha was takin’ her last sail. She 
was claspin’ in her airms the wee bairnie 
they had sae langed for. It is guid o’ 


Songs of Home 


Table Manners 


By Hannah G. Fernald 


The bluejay is a greedy bird; I often 
watch him eat, 

When crumbs are scattered from our 
door he snatches all the treat, 

Ife drives the smaller birds away, his 
manners are so rude— 

It's quite a shocking thing to see him 
gobble down his food! 

And sometimes, when I’m not polite, I 
hear my mother say, 

“Why, now I see a little boy who’s eating 
bluejay way!” 


The sparrows are a noisy set and very 
quarrelsome, 

Because each hungry little bird desires 
the biggest crumb, 

They seold and fight about the food, all 
chirping “Me! Me! Me!” 

And sometimes when we children are 
inclined to disagree 

About the sharing of a treat, my mother 
says, “Why, you 

Are acting now the very way the silly 


sparrows do!” 


The jolly little chickadees are perfectly 
polite, 

They never snatch, they never bolt, they 
never, never fight, 

They hold the crumbs down daintily 
with both their little feet, 

And peck off tiny little bites—we love to 
watch them eat! 

And when my sister’s good at meals, my 
mother says, “I see 

A little girl who’s eating like a darling 
chickadee !” 


Stress or Suasion 
By Margaret Sullivan Burke 


The clock upon the mantel-shelf 
With vacant face, stood still while time 
Ran on in quite a heedless way; 
Because his mentor failed to chime. 
The housewife wound it up, then shook 
The stubborn thing this side and that, 
And beat it sore with sudden jar, 
That waked the babe and scared the 
cat. 


It would not move, and so it stood 
For many moons, its work undone. 
The housewife asked the time next door, 
Or guessed it by the morning’s sun. 
A friend dropped in one eventide, 
“Ah! what’s the matter with this 
clock ?” 
“Tt will not run,” the housewife said, 
“Though wound, and shaken with a 
shock.” 


“Well, let me try,” and lo! he sent 
A drop of oil, now here, now there, 
On each small wheel and tiny cog, 
Till, Inbricated everywhere, 
The clock began its merry song, 
“Tick-tock, tick-tock,” the livelong 
day. _ 
*Tis running yet, and keeping time, 
So time no more can run away. 


The Bees 


By Illyria Turner 


The busy honey bees, 

Across the oats and wheat, 
Like little laden ships, 

Sail home with cargoes sweet. 
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Means of Keeping Cool 


By Fred W. Atkinson, Ph D 
WELTERING as I am this July day 


in New York, I am inclined to say 

to the question, how to keep cool in 
very hot weather, “Go to the tropics.” 
Or, at least, throw conventions aside 
and dress as they do in the tropics. 

It is never so hot in the Philippines 
as it is here to-day. It is far easier to 
keep cool there, for one can safely adapt 
his dress and manner of living to the 
climate. When a drop in temperature 
of from twenty to fifty degrees is not 
uncommon, one hesitates to advise wear- 
ing the thinnest of clothes in the tem- 
perate climate. Yet when we are having 
a “spell” of very hot weather there are 
ways of making life more tolerable. The 
observance of a few details with regard 
to personal dress and habits would re- 
move many of the causes of discomfort 
from which so large a number of persons 
suffer, to a large degree unnecessarily. 

The invigoration of the four or five- 
minute shower bath is a good beginning 
for withstanding the wearying and wear- 
ing “dog-dayish” hot day. This does 
not necessarily mean the latest devices 
of modern plumbing. A tin dipper and 
a pail of cold water are sufficient. A 
second shower before retiring, without 
any strenuous rubbing of the skin, is 
refreshing and sleep conducing. 

As to clothing: the thinnest under- 
clothing, preferably white linen mesh, 
should be worn; thin material is easily 
permeable by air and moisture. The 
next best material is cotton. Changes 
should be frequent and strict cleanliness 
observed. If comfort is of any account, 
the laundry bill should not be consid- 
ered. All articles which come into 
direct contact with the skin should be 
changed as often as they become soiled. 
A daily, and sometimes a semi-daily, 


change is recommended. The sense of 
cleanliness itself is cooling and tends to 
a feeling of self-respect. An abdominal 
band should be worn. It protects the 
internal organs in case of a sudden 
change in the weather. This should be 
of the thinnest flannel and should be 
changed frequently. In going to bed a 
perfectly dry band should be put on. 

White, thin cotton stockings are the 
only ones permissible, and the shoes 
should be thin-soled and of white canvas 
or other porous material. These should 
be comfortably larget White open- 
worked stockings and slippers are suit- 
able for women, while children should 
wear no stockings and the simple heelless 
sandals which are now on sale in the 
up-to-date shoe stores. For hygienic 
reasons, they should never be allowed to 
go barefooted in the cities. 

The suit should be of white drilling 
or some similar material, and the coat 
should button up nayal fashion to the 
neck and have a low standing collar. 
No shirt should be worn over the under- 
shirt, unless, possibly, it be the negligee 
shirt. With a nicely laundered cotton 
suit, cuffs and collars may be omitted. 
For women, the ideal costume is the low- 
necked dress of thinnest white muslin 
or organdie, with elbow sleeves, no 
gloyes and no hat. No clothing should 
be worn which constricts or unduly con- 
fines any part of the body. Everything 
that is worn should permit full and free 
circulation of the blood and air as well 
as prompt evaporation of the perspira- 
tion. Belts, waist and skirt bands, and 
impermeable corsets, are tabooed. Lower 
garments should be suspended from the 
shoulders, 

A loose-fitting Panama hat without 
any sweat band is the most comfortable 
headgear. Tt is also the most hygienic, 
for it can be washed frequently. 

Drink little, or if one must drink, 
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drink cooled but not iced drinks. Iced 
tea and coffee and all alcoholic drinks 
are te be avoided, If one must have ice, 
let it be in the form of chopped ice, Iced 
sherbets are all right, but it is a good 
rule to keep away from the soda foun- 
tain. During the hottest weather, one 
should be scrupulously careful of his 
diet. Don’t overeat. Avoid rich hearty 
foods, Eat salads, fresh fruits and eggs. 

Exercise should be taken before or 
after the heat of the day. Keep out of 
the sun, especially at midday. If one 
is obliged to be out, a pongee silk sun 
umbrella with a green lining should be 
carried. Take things easy. Don’t get 
excited over trivial matters. As the 
expression is, the “heat gets on the 
nerves,” and little annoyances are 
greatly magnified. Sleep as much as 
possible. From our Philippine brothers 
we may learn that the afternoon siesta 
helps in combating the effects of a hot 
day. This means for the busy man a 
short nap of ten minutes. What is ben- 
eficial is the few minutes of complete 
relaxation of the nervous system. Amer- 
ican women in Manila adopt completely 
the tropical custom of undressing and 
going to bed and are not expected to re- 
ceive or make calls until 5 o’clock. 

The wardrobe of every woman should 
contain at least one attractive negligee 
costume so useful and so common in the 
east; the silk kimono of the Japanese or 
the neutral colored sarong of the Jav- 
anese. To be found in such a costume 
on a hot afternoon, the housekeeper 
should not be looked upon as slack or 
immodest, but appropriately dressed. I 
know this runs counter to the ideas of 
our New England grandmothers, but I 
feel that we have much to learn from our 
tropical relations. 

The night clothing for men should 
consist of a suit of pajamas. In the 
tropics the material which best protects 
the wearer from the chilling of the sur- 
face of the body during sleep is the 
thinnest woolen, but if this is objected 
to in this climate, pajamas may be made 
of linen mesh. 

If we would only let common sense 
and not petty convention dictate what 
we shall wear and how we shall live, we 
would find the hot weather more tolerable 
and ourselves and those around us 
happier. 


De man dat don’ fin’ smiles at home is 
mighty apt tuh look fuh ’em roun’ de 
cornder, Aunt Jemimy. 
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Our Good Friend, the Bicycle 


By Lucille Eaton Hill 
Director of Physical Training, Wellesley College 


Those of us whose work it is to urge 
women to seek health and recreation in 
the open, necessarily sing the praises 
of all forms of physical activity; for 
inclination, and physical and financial 
conditions influence the individual in 
the choice of outdoor pleasures; but the 
all important thing is that every woman 
shall want to do something in the sun- 
shine and fresh air, where woods or fields 
or sea bring physical, mental and moral 
refreshment. 

Accepting the definition of the word 
“athletic” to be “robust, healthful” in 
preference to “victorious in physical 
prowess—mastéry in games,” the love 
of nature and the physical exercises inci- 
dent to intimacy with her is a never 
failing source of renewed vitality and if 
genuine, is not influenced by a “fad” 
for a special sport. 

The bicycle has been the most potent 
agent in bringing to women a sense of 
enjoyment in outdoor exercise, winning 
converts where walking could not, be- 
cause of its novelty and the necessary 
mental stimulus used in controlling the 
refractory steed. 

It brought the bicycle skirt into vogue, 
where it remains the most valued item 
of a healthful woman’s wardrobe, as a 
“golf skirt,” a “rainy day skirt” or an 
“outing skirt.” Its name is of no im- 
portance, but its vigorous use makes 
patent medicine unnecessary, 

The bicycle was a missionary. It 
found women in rocking chairs and it 
placed a vast number on saddles. It 
competed with the sewing machine 
tuffler and tucker, and won. It reduced 
piazza gossip and compelled the study of 
trees—as obstacles, if not as forestry! 
It would have laid low bridge or any 
other vain time destroyer. It was the 
pioneer of “athletics for women,” the 
advance agent of the ever-increasing love 
of outdoors. It was cross country walk- 
ing at the American pace. 

But in those benighted days women 
were not at all aroused to a realizing 
sense of the downright, permanent, com- 
mercial as well as recreative need of 
physical exercise out of doors as a daily 
duty. The bicycle created a demand. 
It did not meet a demand. 

As the first bicycles were necessarily 
expensive, their patronesses were women 
of leisure and means sufficient to indulge 
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in them as luxurious toys rather than 
for their value as permanent aids to 
health and recreation in the country. 

When the manufacturers were able to 
bring the price of the bicycle within the 
means of the many the craze waxed 
violent, and doubtless not a few suffered 
from intemperance in their use, as they 
probably were accustomed to suffer from 
other uncontrolled tastes; for a “fad” is 
not founded on common sense and self- 
control; but the number benefited by 
the change from indoor to outdoor life is 
beyond any statistical knowledge. 

Then came the most astonishing proof 
of woman’s lamb-like “following a 
leader!” The social patronesses of the 
bicycle, not appreciating its utilitarian 
value, or recognizing its medical 
efficiency, or needing it as an economical 
horse to carry its rider away from her 
day’s work into the country, found other 
expensive playthings. Golf clubs and 
automobiles, and their sudden and abso- 
lute dropping of the bicycle, so inflt- 
enced the mass of women that very few 
dared ride because of a doubt as to 
whether it were really the proper thing 
to do, though all the time how much they 
wanted to, and still want to! 

Bicycling is as healthful and enjoy- 
able a form of exercise now as it ever 
was. It cannot be true that the thou- 
sands of women who enjoyed their daily 
rides were all riding because the Four 
Hundred of their towns rode! Some 
surely must have gained a permanent 
benefit from their wheels. 

The bicycle should now be one of the 
many important and recognized assist- 
ants to women’s life in the open. It is 
the best auto for the health and com- 
plexion when there is a desire to arrive 
more quickly than by walking. It is a 
means of bringing country sights or 
sounds to thousands of women whose 
work is indoors and sedentary. The 
exercise will be followed by sleep more 
refreshing than the rest following a 
trolley ride. The temporary, as I be- 
lieve, banishment of the bicycle for 
women, has been one of the most unfor- 
tunate, unconscious bits of selfishness on 
the part of women who could have horses 
or yachts at their will. If the bicycle 
had made its debut now it would have 
found women firmly convinced of the 
value of its services to this accepted and 
growing need of open air exercises. 

Instead of attempting to compare the 
physical value of bicycling with other 
forms of outdoor sports, it is better to 


say that all forms of exercise in the 
open air are good, provided they are 
good for the person, and her physician 
will advise her if she is in any doubt 
regarding its general or specific influ- 
ences. ‘The remedial value of bicycling 
is great, if the person needs the remedy. 

Any exercise should be engaged in 
with regularity and moderation, fol- 
lowed by the proper care of the body and 
by rest. 

Until the bicycle is reinstated in pop- 
ular favor a great power for the health 
of women at large is lost. 

All women who own bicycles should 
at once rediscover them and do all in 
their power to set their social approval 
on our democratic steeds; if not for their 
own personal pleasure, they should do it 
to encourage others to gain what they 
do not need. 


A Cure for the Blues 
In his book on The Blues, Dr Albert 


Abrams suggests the rest cure which is 
here described. If it will cure a severe 
attack, it will be scarcely less efficacious 
in warning the patient to take a saner 
attitude rather than undergo the process. 

“The cardinal points of the rest cure 
are isolation of the patient, rest with 
exercise and overfeeding. A rest cure 
attempted at the patient’s home is rarely 
attended with success, hence the neces- 
sity of absolute isolation, that is, the 
execution of the cure away from home. 
The most important element of treat- 
ment is self-control, 

“An intelligent nurse is indispensable 
—a poor nurse is worse than useless. 
The details of the method are essentially 
as follows: The patient is confined to 
bed, and under no circumstances is 
allowed to get up, to read, or to write. 
The patient is even fed by the nurse, the 
object being to secure perfect passivity 
of mind and body. Absolute rest is not 
always enforced, the method being mod- 
ified to suit the individual case. It is 
the rule for patients to affirm that it is 
impossible for them to remain in bed 
continuously, and it is but natural that 
they should make this statement, for 
their extreme restlessness only announces 
the instability of the nervous system. 
Contrary evidence is soon forthcoming 
after absolute rest in bed and the man- 
ifestations of nerve irritability are 
subdued. 

“After rest in bed for several weeks 
the patient is allowed to sit up. To 
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facilitate digestion and to build up 
nutrition during the cure, massage and 
electricity are employed daily. Great 
discretion must be exercised by the 
physician in the selection of the proper 
diet, and when this is accomplished, it is 
surprising what prodigious quantities of 
food can be taken. The improvement in 
nutrition is manifested by increase in 
weight, which may be all the way from 
ten to forty pounds. 

“Tn cases of mild neurasthenia, and 
for patients who cannot give up their 
entire time to the full rest treatment, 
which is often the case with men, the 
following partial rest treatment may be 
employed: On waking in the morning, 
a cup of cocoa is taken, and the patient 
should remain in bed twenty minutes 
longer; after this, he rises and takes a 
cool or cold sponge or shower bath, after 
which the skin is vigorously rubbed with 
a rough towel; following the bath, 
breakfast is taken, after which the 
patient should lie down for an hour and 
remain at absolute rest, without read- 
ing. At 10.30, a glass of milk is taken, 
followed by a walk or drive or attention 
to business, At 1 o’clock, luncheon or 
dinner is taken, after which the patient 
should lie down for an hour. In the 
afternoon any recreation may be taken, 
or attention paid to business until 6.30, 
when dinner or supper is taken, followed 
hy rest for an hour. At 9.30 the patient 
should retire for the night. Massage 
should be taken once a day; before ris- 
ing in the morning, after the morning 
cup of cocoa, or in the evening before 
retiring. A wineglassful of malt should 
be taken with each meal, and if the 
patient has impoverished blood, some 
simple iron preparation also. The 
mental and nervous salvation of the in- 
dividual is, practically speaking, to a 
very marked extent, within his own 
hands, and may be worked out by him 
through rigid attention to the guidance 
of hygienic laws.” 

The writer, who is consulting phy- 
sician of the Denver national hospital 
for consumptives, has given the subject 
exhaustive study and believes the “blues” 
to be a manifestation of actual disease, 
namely, neurasthenia in more or less 
severe form. His theory is that ner- 
vousness always results from some irri- 
tation within the organism, other than 
in the nervous apparatus. And the cure 
he finds in personal effort directed 
against hereditary conditions and un- 
hygienic living. 
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Special treatment is described at 
length in case of neurasthenic symptoms 
having their origin in the abdominal 
region, a class which he believes com- 
prises a large majority of cases. The 
book is published by E. B. Treat & Co, 
New York, at $1.50. 


The Baby in Summer 
By Bathena Coone, M D 


In summer, the baby should have pure 
food, pure water and pure air, and should 
be kept cool and dry. Yes, but how? 

The vitality is lowered in summer and 
the hot weather predisposes to digestive 
disturbances. The special summer dis- 
eases of the baby of which diarrhea, 
vomiting, sore mouth and eezema are 
the most common symptoms, are due 
directly or indirectly to the food, so that 
the food becomes the important consid- 
eration. 

The ideal food for the baby is its own 
mother’s milk, and a baby nursed by a 
healthy, happy, well-regulated mother 
gives very little trouble, even in summer. 
But as many hundreds of babies are 
deprived of their mothers’ milk, some 
other food must be found. Modified 
cow’s milk has proved to be the best sub- 
stitute in a great many cases. 

The great problem is how to supply 
these babies with pure cow’s milk in the 
summer, when there are so many oppor- 
tunities for contamination, not only in 
the dairy and in the transportation, but 
in the home, as well. The milk for the 
baby should be obtained only from such 
dealers as will guarantee purity and 
prompt delivery. As soon as it is re- 
ceived, the whole amount for the day’s 
feedings should be modified according to 
a formula prescribed by a_ physician. 
Each feeding should then be put into a 
separate bottle, corked with cotton-wool, 
and, unless it is “certified” milk, pas- 
teurized by heating to 155° F for half an 
hour, cooled by standing in cold water 
and kept on ice until needed. The baby’s 
milk should not be sterilized (heated to 
212° F) as it destroys some of the essen- 
tial elements. 

Each feeding should be warmed by 
standing the bottle in a tall quart cup 
of cold water and heating it to 100° F, 
registered on a dairy thermometer in the 
cup. It should then be well shaken and 
put into the feeding bottle. 

There are laboratories in many of the 
large cities where “certified” or pasteur- 
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ized, modified milk is dispensed, and 
some dealers dispense pasteurized milk. 

A baby should never be weaned in 
summer unless it is absolutely necessary. 
In such a case a very weak formula 
should be used at first. In some circum- 
stances in hot weather, when good cow’s 
milk cannot be obtained or kept sweet 
for the baby’s use, some one of the baby 
foods may be substituted for a short 
time, but none of them should be used 
alone indefinitely, because they are not 
perfect foods. 

The feeding bottles and nipples should 
be cleansed with brush and hot soapsuds 
each time they are used, and kept in a 
solution of boric acid (one teaspoonful 
of boric acid crystals to the quart of 
boiled water). The nipple should be a 
simple, conical one of black or maroon 
rubber. No long tubed, complicated 
apparatus should ever be used, because it 
is impossible to keep it clean. No 
mother should think of allowing her 
-baby to nurse a nipple for amusement. 

The baby should be sponged frequently 
in hot weather. If the perspiration is 
allowed to remain on the skin, “prickly 
heat” or even eczema may develop. If 
“prickly heat” has developed, the baby 
should be kept cool and sponged fre- 
quently with water in which a small 
cheesecloth bag of oatmeal has been 
placed, patted dry with a soft towel and 
dusted freely with a powder composed of 
equal parts of boric acid and starch. In 
eczema, sweet oil instead of water should 
be used for cleansing purposes and oxide 
of zine ointment is better than powders. 

Many babies are too warmly clothed 
in summer. <A long-sleeved shirt, stock- 
ings and abdominal band of fine wool or 
cotton gauze are essential, the outer gar- 
ments being selected to suit the weather. 
There should be an extra garment for 
morning and evening wear. When the 
hands and feet are warm, the baby is 
warm enough. The clothing should be 
soft, simply fashioned, loose and free 
from wrinkles, large safety pins and 
buttons, and should be changed often 
enough to keep the baby dry. 

When an attack of diarrhea begins, 
the digestive tract should be cleared out 
by a large dose (tablespoonful) of castor 
oil and no medicine of any kind be given 
to check the diarrhea. The baby should 
have plenty of pure, cool water to drink 
between feedings in hot weather, espe- 
cially if it has diarrhea. The food 
should be diluted, or boiled water or rice 
water should take the place of the usual 


food until the diarrhea is under control. 
Rice water is made by boiling one table- 
spoonful of rice to the quart of water 
for three hours, The baby should be 
kept quiet and cool except the hands, 
feet and abdomen, which should be kept 
warm. This would be all the treatment 
necessary in many cases, but the cases 
which have become chronic need the most 
careful management under a doctor’s 
direction. 

There is nothing that has such a 
marked good effect upon the exhaustion 
due to long-continued summer diarrhea 
as pure cool air, The observing mother 
has noted how, with the same care and 
treatment, the baby gets better on cool 
days and worse on hot days. If all 
babies could be taken to the mountains, 
the seashore or to healthful country 
places, the conditions known as summer 
diseases of babies would be almost 
unknown. But for the baby who cannot 
go out of the city, the coolest, cleanest 
place must be found at home. It should 
be taken into the parks, into the wide, 
clean, shady streets, or even on the 
shady side of the house, if nothing better 
ean be done. It may be kept out 
of doors on sultry nights if properly 
protected against the dampness of the 
night air. 


Johnnie’s Complaint 
By Katherine L, Daniher 


Oh there’s always lots o’ troubles 
For a little boy like me; 
I've got a great big brother and 
A sister—she’s most three. 
I wear my clo’es out awful fast, 
Then what d’you s’pose they do? 
They cut down Joseph’s clo’es for me, 
’N Joe, he gets the new. 


Ma’ll sometimes turn ’em inside out 
’N stitch ’em here an’ there, 

Then says they’re just as good as new, 
But I don’t think that’s fair. 

She’ll fix up sister spick and span, 
Aw’ keep her hair in curl, 

An’ gets her nice, new dresses, too; 
But then—who’d be a girl? 


Pa says I’m growin’ like a weed, 
Wish’t I could grow an’ grow 

An’ get to be a great big man 
Ahead of brother Joe; 

’N then I’d have a bran’ new suit 
My very, very own, 

With lots of pockets in ’em, too, 
Just made for me alone, 
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¥ Which of your Christmas gifts, re- 
ceived last Christmas, have proved thus 
far, all things considered, the most sat- 
isfactory? Drop us a postal or letter 
naming the three which have proved 
the most satisfactory, up to the present 
time, and the first five replies which 
come the nearest to naming the three 
winning objects will receive each the 
award of a choice book. Should some 
of the objects mentioned be homemade 
and new, and require a description, the 
writers should call attention to this fact, 
as descriptions may be purchased for 
cash, The names of the winners will 
not be printed upon the individual lists 
of gifts, so no one need hesitate to 
write for fear of embarrassing the givers 
of the presents. A postal card addressed 
io the Prize Editor will be enough. 
‘Time will be reckoned by postmarks. 


¥ In a certain New York hotel, famed 
for its excellent cuisine, they serve 
broiled asparagus. It is very easily 
prepared, and, to my mind, about the 
nicest way to cook the “king of vege- 
tables.” Boil as usual, or if the canned 
variety is used, heat, drain, and arrange 
on a platter, in two rows, the tips over- 
lapping in the center. Butter liberally 
half a eup of bread crumbs, spread over 
the asparagus, and place under the flame 
ina gasoven. We liked this so well that 
1 tried it with cauliflower, and found it 
just as good. L. F. W. 


» When one entertains frequently, the 
customary individual forms of creams 
and ices are apt to prove the heaviest 
item of expense, when ordered from a 
caterer; this can be avoided by serving 
ice cream croquettes instead, which, 
heside possessing the elusive charm of 
novelty, can easily be prepared at home. 
Freeze the desired cream very hard and 
then with butter paddles (that have been 
soaked in ice water) form into small 
croquettes; have ready powdered maca- 
roons, in which the croquettes should be 
quickly rolled, and then pack immedi- 


ately in a large tin lard pail, placing a 
sheet of paraffine paper between each 
layer. Be sure the cover fits tightly and 
bury in ice and salt until ready to serve. 
Hot chocolate, maple syrup or whipped 
cream sauce will be found a delicious 
accompaniment. Eleanor Marchant. 


¥ There are three men in my family, who 
take two morning papers, sometimes buy 
a midday paper and always bring home 
two evening papers and sometimes three. 
“Unbeknownst” to the masculine portion 
of the family, I long ago began folding 
these papers every morning and putting 
them away. When there were fifty I tied 
them in a package, and, almost before L 
knew it, I had a huge pile. I found out 
where I could sell them and telephoned 
the establishment—a furniture company 
who used the papers for packing. ‘They 
sent a wagon for them and when [ 
received cash for the lot I felt amply 
repaid for my trouble. A. T. A. 


¥ Tt is a difficult thing for me to swal- 
low a pill. But T have found that if | 
place the pill under my tongue and then 
drink some water it goes down at once 
and without any effort. C, L. E. 


¥ The greatest convenience in our sew- 
ing room is a good sized bag for each 
member of the family, plainly marked. 
Into this are put all the left-over pieces 
of all the new garments, and when mend- 
ing day comes, no precious time is lost 
in searching among the accumulations of 
the whole family to find a piece to match 
Jennie’s apron or Johnny’s _ blouse. 


L. M. A. 


¥ For the timid, little young mistress 
with the large-sized, sophisticated maid, 
T offer a suggestion, the efficacy of which 
T have tested and proved backward and 
forward. Next time you have occasion 
to administer reproof or correction, in- 
stead of going to the kitchen or laundry 
to do it, try talking to the maid in your 
own domain. Try being at your own 
desk or sewing table, in your most 
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familiar setting, so to speak, and see how 
much more respect you feel for yourself 
and how much more the maid has for 
you. What is more, if you try this once 
or twice, and come out of it as 1 did, 
feeling that you are mistress of the sit- 
uation, the result will be an abiding 
increase in courage, and perhaps next 
time you can be mistress even in the 
cook’s country. E. C. A. 


¥% My windows all needed new shades 
and some of them curtains, and there 
was no money “to speak of” to supply 
these wants. I had never heard of doing 
it before, but I reversed the old shades, 
thus exposing to view the fresh unsoiled 
part which is usually rolled up. With 
new cords, the result was all that could 
be desired. Marcella. 


¥ TI find my method of keeping silver is 
not known to my friends and I have 
never seen it in print. Fill a paper box 
with alternate layers of knives, spoons, 
ete, and common flour perfectly dry. If 
the silver is bright and dry when put 
away it may be used at any time with- 
out cleaning for a year or two. After 
this time the flour needs drying off. It 
saves a great deal of cleaning, as hollow 
ware may be packed in the same way. If 
used frequently, wiping with a dry towel 
is all that is necessary. E. B. W. 


¥ I bought, last summer, a pair of rub- 
ber-soled slippers made of white sail- 
cloth. They were exceedingly comfort- 
able and cost only fifty cents, but their 
light color was a great drawback for 


ordinary use. I made a decoction of 
tea leaves and while it was steeping put 
in some pieces of birch bark from the 
paper birch. (I had been told that the 
sails of the Norwegian vessels were 
dyed in birch bark to make them dark.) 
After the decoction had steeped to a 
rich color, I dipped a cloth in and 
sponged over the white saileoth com- 
pletely. The result was a good tan 
color, Miss R. S. S. 


¥T visited once in a homelike house, 
beautiful because of its simplicity. Its 
guest chamber I can never forget. Two 
of its windows faced the north, opening 
into a blossoming orchard, two others 
looked west across a green valley to a 
magnificent range of hills. The room 
was very white, and restful. Somehow 
it seemed more restful when my eye 
found framed above the mantel these 
words, beautifully illuminated, “The 
name of this chamber is Peace.” In 


smaller passepartout frames I found a 
sentence here and there on the walls, 
which suggested happy thoughts or a 
gracious welcome. One, which hung be- 
tween the western windows, seemed to 
greet me every night like a benediction. 
It was from George Eliot, and it said, 
“T have always this sort of welcome when 
I look at the sunset; that there in the 
west lies a land of light and warmth 
and love.” I have slept in guest rooms 
much more finely furnished, and well 
scattered with pictures and bric-a-brac, 
but I remember none of such real rest- 
fulness and homelike quiet as that white 
chamber of peace. C. 


¥ TI will tell you how we provided sleep- 
ing room for our two boys, when they 
were little, The bedroom was not large 
enough for two beds and as we wanted 
the boys near us, we bought a woven wire 
cot (single) and put one boy in one end 
and one in the other with their feet to- 
gether. They slept that way until they 
grew ~ that their feet interfered. Mrs 
J. B. 


¥ A friend once told me that she always 
saved all her envelopes which had been 
addressed, but not sealed, and, cutting 
off the mucilaged parts, used them for 
labeling her preserves and jellies, I 
have done it ever since and find it a 
great convenience for a very disagreeable 


job. 


¥ A mother, whose family of boys made 
the darning of stockings a terror, avoided 
part of the trouble, when the knees of 
the stockings wore out, by cutting the 
feet off at the ankle and turning them 
front to back. Thus the worn place was 
in the bend of the knee and with careful 
sewing, there was no discomfort from 
the seam at the ankle. Mrs W. FE. B. 


® At fruit shows people are usually 
mystified by the sight of the grapes pre- 
served in whole bunches too large to have 
passed through the neck of the jar. The 
secret, which I have many times put 
into practice, is this: An even-shaped 
bunch of grapes with a long stalk is 
chosen, when the berries are about three- 
quarters grown, and unsightly berries 
are cut out. The bunch is not separated 
from the vine, but is well sprayed to 
wash off the dust, and allowed to dry. 
It is then inserted into a quart white 
glass preserving jar, and the jar sus- 
pended by a string from the shoot of the 
vine. A covering of fine netting is made 
to prevent dust and insects from getting 
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into the jar, but not so as to exclude the 
air, Which is necessary for the ripening 
of the fruit. The bunch will grow and 
ripen naturally, and fill the jar. When 
the fruit is well matured and nicely col- 
ored it is time to cut it from the vine. 
To preserve this fruit, fill the jar with 
fresh clear water, and place the screw 
stopper on lightly. The jar is then 
placed in a saucepan of cold water with 
a few layers of paper at the bottom and 
allowed to come gradually to the boiling 
point. When the water has boiled from 
three to five minutes, take the pan from 
the fire, and leave the jars in the water 
till they have cooled off. Then screw the 
stoppers on tightly, so as to exclude all 
air. Grapes treated in this way will keep 
indefinitely. They can be used for, a 
multitude of dessert dishes, where fruits 
are required for garnishing. E. B., New 
South Wales. 


# We serve a watermelon, cut in points 
from the center. It looks pretty and 


each person receives an equal share of 
the melon’s heart. A. L. J. 


¥ Our little nephew recently choked at 
the table. At the time we fortunately 
had with us a trained nurse as guest. 
To my anxious “What shall I do?” she 
went to the child and lifted first one arm, 
then the other, alternately, straight up 
by the side of his head. In a moment 
he was all right again. She said this 
exercise induced deep breathing and 


stopped the choking. Alice M. B. 


¥ In a certain large box in the attic, I 
lay away discarded garments such as 
dresses, hats, gloves, bathing suits and 
light weight suits of my husband’s. On 
rainy days this “ol’ clo’es” chest is a 
perfect boon, for the children spend 
hours there “dressing up.” The only 
condition made is, that at the end of 
playtime everything be put neatly away 
and the trunk closed. There is also a 
box filled with passe millinery, flowers, 
feathers, buckles and ribbons. It is 
astonishing how quiet a group of small 
girls may be kept while trimming hats, 
almost as astonishing as the strange 
things in headgear which are achieved 


and in which they strut around like 
small peacocks. I have made accidents 
an improbability by having the lids of 
the boxes caught by a snap when opened, 
so that there is no danger of their falling 
upon small fingers. 


¥ When my mother wished to keep me 
quiet, and particularly when another 
child came to play, in whose company she 
did not care to have me out of her sight, 
she would get down the button box, and 
with a needle on a long string and a 
button tied on the end to prevent slip- 
ping, I woufll be put to stringing buttons. 
Looking over my own button box the 
other evening and wishing to find a 
number of buttons of one kind, I thought 
of this old play of mine, and it occurred 
to me that while employing the child, a 
real service might be done the mother, 
by having all buttons of a kind put on 
one string and tied securely. This would 
save a hunt through the button box some 
busy time. F. G, 


¥ An acquaintance of mine, a chemist, 
enlightened me a little on the subject of 
sugar when I complained to him that my 
sweet cucumber pickles shriveled up and 
were unsightly. He told me to use 
saccharine instead of sugar, making the 
pickles in the usual way. I did so and 
my pickles remained as plump and 
crisp as when picked. I used a table- 
spoon (five cents’ worth), to about a gal- 
lon of vinegar. An ounce is equivalent 
to four pounds of sugar. C. B. R. 


¥ When a rainy day comes and the little 
ones get uneasy, I give them some of the 
round hard wood toothpicks and some 
whole dried peas which have been swelled 
by soaking. With a little help from 
mamma at first, they soon make all sorts 
of animals and houses, chairs, ete. Sev- 
eral pointed picks may be stuck into each 
pea without splitting it. L. A. I. 


¥% My mother was blind for five years. 
The greatest deprivation to her was 
being unable to write letters to her 
absent children and friends. My father 
made her a writing board out of a thin 
smooth board twelve by sixteen inches; 
at the top he fastened an iron clamp 
which held a tablet of paper in place. 
Then he fastened to the board a four- 
sided stick reaching across it so that it 
could be easily rolled up and down. She 
would take the board on her lap and 
place her left hand on the stick; then, 
taking the pencil in her right hand, she 
would make letters that just reached 
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the lower edge of the stick, which was 
her guide. When the line was filled she 
turned the stick over and wrote the next 
one. When the page was full, she rolled 
the stick up to the top, put a clean sheet 
in and began again. I would read it 
over, crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s. 
The board was a success and was used 


daily. E, C, G, 


A silver basket which was the most 
convenient device I have seen was simply 
a market basket well made, with a strong 
handle. It was lined with brown cotton 
flannel and different sized pockets were 
made of the flannel, so there were places 
just the right size for the spoons, for 
forks, and others for larger pieces. It 
was so easy to carry and saved the time 
usually begrudged in the early morning 
of assorting the small silver. Linda 
Hull Larned. 


® The easiest and best way to admin- 
ister a remedy to a cat, I have found, is 
to mix the medicine with lard and 
smear it on the fore legs near the shoul- 
der—where puss can reach it with his 
tongue, but cannot “roll it off,” as he 
will seek to do, if the smell of the medi- 
cine is offensive. I have always kept 
my cats well by the use of a few drops of 
turpentine in lard, Cats are too neat 
to allow anything to remain upon the 
coat and will not rest until it is “licked” 
away. N. E. C. 


® After stewing some fine looking plums 
one day, I found them so sour as to be 
uneatable. Next day I took more of the 
same variety, skinning them in boiling 
water before cooking, just as one does a 
tomato. When cooked, they were as 
delicious as peaches. E. A, N. 


In canning blueberries for pies or 
sauce, I put up one quart of gooseberries 
for every three of blueberries, and in 
using mix them in about that proportion 
~—more or less for variety. The flavors 
blend perfectly and both are very much 
improved. M. R. D. D. 


I was much amused one morning, 
when I ran in to see “my dear old lady,” 
to find her busily covering the ends of 
her rockers with thick red flannel. “We 
always did that when I was a girl at 
home to save the mop boards, and then, 
too, the rockers don’t make such an 
everlasting noise on a bare floor when 
you're trying to get the baby to sleep,” 
she explained. I looked at the red 
flannel a moment, and the next time I 


went to the city I bought my dear old 
friend several of the convenient rubber 
tips that slip over the ends of the rock- 
ers, and in a few days I had the satis- 
faction of seeing them replace the con- 
spicuous red flannel. F. B. 


¥T read in “Discoveries” a way to hem- 
stitch on the machine. Having occasion 
to do some hemstitching on a sideboard 
scarf, I followed this method, which 
produces the prettiest hemstitching I 
have ever seen, It is quickly done, and 
evenly. I tried it on a muslin handker- 
chief, but hardly expected to have it 
turn out well on so delicate a thing. 
The result was even more astonishing 
than on the linen scarf. 


® A little girl burned her thumb very 
severely. Her mother applied to it 
everything she could find in the house 
which she thought might ease the pain. 
Nothing gave relief and the child could 
neither sleep nor rest, until a cold raw 
potato was scraped with a knife, and 
applied as a poultice. It gave immedi- 
ate relief, As fast as the potato became 
hot and dry it was renewed until the 
child was asleep, and afterward until all 
pain was removed. Mrs J. E. M. 


® Sprinkle from the box upon fully ripe 
strawberries an abundance of black 
pepper, agitating the dish to promote 
absorption, which is almost immediate. 
If sugar is desired let it be added after- 
ward. As a result of the combination 
the pepper loses its pungency and the 
berries take on a unique flavor, which to 
the taste of a good many, including the 
writer, is delectable. Frank D. Maine, 


® A laundry bag, which was a gift to 
me and which has proved itself a neces- 
sity, may be quite as useful to other 
housekeepers, as it is easily made. The 
necessary materials are a yard and a half 
of fancy cretonne, three-quarters of a 
yard of white sateen or percaline, five 
yards of tape, and two half-yard lengths 
of curtain stick or any piece of wood 
of that width and thickness, with a small 
hole bored in each end. To make, cut the 
cretonne in two, and, if there is an “up 
and down” to the cloth, reverse one piece. 
Now cut down in the center of each piece 
of cretonne for fifteen inches and bind 
each opening with the tape. Lay the 
three pieces together evenly, putting the 
white cloth between the pieces of cre- 
tonne, and bind the three pieces with tape 
all the way round. Two inches from the 
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tep, put the first stitching for a casing 
to held the wood. Now insert the stick, 
and, holding it carefully, stitch just 
below it, forming a casing. Full the bag 
on the stick and sew securely through 
the holes at each end. Add tapes to 
hang it by. Thus a double bag is 
formed, the white cloth being the divi- 
sion, so that starched shirts, eollars and 
cuffs can be kept separate from the plain 
laundry, and the wood holds the bag 
always firmly in place. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ When we lived on a ranch with many 
hands to cook for, we gathered a barrel 
of wild plums every fall when ripe, filled 
the barrel with cold water in the cellar, 
and cooked the plums as needed during 
the winter, never having any spoil. 
Gooseberries, rhubarb, plums and simi- 
lar fruits were canned without cooking, 
by covering the fruit with cold water and 
sealing as if cooked. J. M. E. 


# One day recently my two small boys 
came into the house with the backs of 
their linen pants a solid mass of green 
grass stains, which they had got from 
sliding down a grassy bank. The old 
housekeeper on whom I ealled for ad- 
vice told me to saturate the trousers in 
kerosene, roll them up a few moments 
and then wash out in as hot water as I 
could bear my hands in, with plenty of 
soap. After this treatment not a trace 
of the grass stains remained. C. F. C. 


¥ When I purchased my new ecru win- 
dow shades, they came wrapped in large 
pieces of holland. These I had washed 
several times to remove the stiffness, 
then hemmed and made from them ex- 
cellent dish towels, very soft, and wear- 
ing beautifully. L. F, W. 


¥ When I clean gloves with naphtha I 
shake them first in a bottle. This re- 
moves the worst of the dirt. I then put 
them on my hands, and rub toward the 
tips of the fingers with an old tooth- 
brush or soft cloth. Of course gloves 
should always be cleaned near an open 
window and never by lamp or gas 
light, as the naphtha is very explosive. 
A. 


¥ When IT was canning the other day, I 
made a fruit combination of which T 
had never heard before. When TI had 
filled two quart jars from my preserv- 
ing kettle, which had held a peck of 
thinly sliced sweet apples and four large 
quinees, I found that the syrup had 
beiled down so much that I lacked 
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enough to fill another jar. I added 
more water and sugar, but was afraid the 
flavor might be destroyed, so turned in 
a quart of canned strawherries, then with 
the potato masher reduced the apples to 
a pulp. I let them boil up again and 
was delighted with the result, a mar- 
malade delicately flavored with both 
quince and strawberry. In color, it 
looked like a ripe gooseberry jam. 
Mrs E. C, 


¥ TI have found a rubber band from a 
discarded carpet sweeper a great help 
in caring for baby. As she is a very 
active child, it was necessary to fasten 
her into her carriage as soon as she 
began to sit up. A strap was resorted 
to at first, but proved unsatisfactory. 
One day I stumbled upon the carpet 
sweeper band as a substitute. I slipped 
it about the child’s body under the arms, 
then over the fixture at the back, and 
baby was secure, while its elasticity gave 
freedom of motion, and baby reaches for 
playthings and recovers her position 
again as she could not do without its 


aid. Mrs E. L. H. 


# I have learned never to use a dish- 
cloth or towel for any kitchen utensil 
made from wire—egg beater, frying bas- 
ket, ete. The wires so quickly fill with 
lint that the only way to remove it is 
to burn it out over the gas flame. To 
save that trouble, the utensil should first 
be rinsed in cold water, then washed in 
strong hot suds, scalded with boiling 
water and set in the oven to dry. X. 


I was much interested in the direc- 
tions regarding cut flowers. I have 
found it much easier to gather flowers 
after sunset, and find they keep well if 
I put them away for the night in a cool 
place, in lukewarm water. The next 
morning I pack them in the same cool 
place. When I receive partly wilted 
flowers I put the stems into warm, and 
if they be woody, into hot water, and set 
them away in a cool dark place, and find 
that flowers which seem hopeless will 
revive wonderfully. A. L. W. 


¥ Those who knit or crochet know the 
trouble caused by a ball of yarn or floss 
falling and rolling about the floor. An 
old lady taught me to wind my yarn so 
that it could be used from the inside of 
the ball instead of the ordinary way. 
Unrolling from the outside is the cause 
of the ball’s rolling propensities. First 
wind six or eight times over the out- 
stretched fingers of the left hand, havy- 
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ing as great a length as possible to the 
windings, keeping in mind that these 
are to be pulled from the center when 
the ball is finished. With these first 
windings always protruding top and 
bottom, go on as usual, winding very 
loosely. When the skein is wound, the 
outside end is tucked in and the first 
pulled out. After once using and ex- 
periencing the satisfaction of a non- 
rolling ball, one will never go back to the 
old method of working from the outside 
end. W. K. 


#A cup of coarsely chopped hickory 
nuts or English walnuts added to a pint 
of whipped cream, sweetened and poured 
over one dozen ladyfingers, makes a 
toothsome and, to my household, accept- 


able dessert. Mrs L. H. P. 


¥ Spiced salmon is one of our favorite 
relishes in hot weather. We boil a piece 
of salmon weighing four or five pounds 
until. it is well done, wrapping it in a 
piece of cloth to prevent its falling to 
pieces. Tie in a small bag-several whole 
cloves, some allspice, and other spices, 
and heat with enough vinegar to cover 
the fish, Take up the fish, break into 
moderate sized pieces, remove as many 
bones as possible, and cover with the 
spiced vinegar. It will keep for a long 
time. Vieva Walker. 


¥ We make what we consider a delicious 
dessert out of wild, green crabapples. 
We cook them gently until tender, then 
remove the cores whole and the skins, 
place the pulp in a saucepan with just 
enough water to cover and a pint of 
sugar to two quarts of sauce, then allow 
it to boil a few minutes. When cold, 
the sauce is served with whipped cream 
heaped over it, or with cookies and ordi- 
nary cream and sugar. T. C. 


# <A friend of mine, a very capable 
housekeeper, surprised me by remarking 
that she would not have a kerosene lamp 
in the house. “But they make such a 
pleasant light to read by,” I suggested, 
“what is your objection?’ She assured 
me that it was imposstble to keep them 
from dripping oil all over everything and 
that she could not bear even to touch 
one. It occurred to me then, that it was 
possible that some readers of Goop 
Housekeeptnea did not know that the one 
absolutely sure preventive of that was to 
turn down the wick when the lamp is put 
out and be sure that it is kept down all 
the time that a lamp is not lighted. A 
servant will soon learn to be careful 
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about it, if you insist. If there is the 
slightest greasiness anywhere about the 
lamp, rub on a little cornstarch, and 
wipe it off with a clean cloth. You 
should be able to handle it then with 
white gloves on. Miriam D. 


» We make this simple dessert of barley, 
a cereal which is usually used only in 
soups: Wash one-half cup of pearl 
barley and place it in the double boiler 
in three and one-half cups of hot water. 
Cook until the water is almost wholly 
absorbed. It takes five or six hours, and 
longer will do no harm. Eat this as a 
cereal, or for dessert, with cream and 
sugar. Then take what is left, add 
sugar to taste, and milk to make very 
soft, a little salt and a bit of butter, and 
bake till brown. It does not need an 
egg. Serena. 


A certain pair of ears which stand 
aggressively out from their owner’s head 
owe their prominence, he thinks, partly to 
his mistaken zeal in brushing his hair in 
boyhood. He would not discourage the 
habit, but thinks it quite possible to give 
the ears an unfortunate twist by includ- 
ing them in the vigorous morning exer- 
cise. J. 


¥ For my baby, with whom sugar will 
not agree, honey is substituted. We are 
fortunate enough to be able to buy the 
pure strained honey direct from the 
apiary. We find it delicious in coffee 
and cocoa as well. FE. H. G. 


¥ When renewing the elastics in little 
boys’ bloomers after frequent washing 
has worn out the old ones, I sew a button 
on one end, and make a buttonhole in 
the other. Then I draw them through 
the hems and button. They are easily 
removed and replaced, before and after 


washing. L. F. W. 


¥ For a good many years I have been 
intimately acquainted with several per- 
sons who are very deaf, and I have made 
an effort to find out how best to talk to 
them. To shout or to scream at them, 
as is usually done, is apt to confuse 
them and is also extremely annoying and 
tiresome. Teachers of elocution make 
use of the chest tones when they wish to 
be heard at a distance, and anyone who 
will try speaking from the throat and 
then from the chest will readily see the 
difference. Now when you speak to a 
person who is deaf, pitch your voice 
rather low, speak slowly and distinctly, 
and use the chest tones, giving the person 
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your full attention, and nine chances to 
one you will have no difficulty in mak- 
ing yourself heard. C. B. R. 


y A French restaurant in New York is 
noted for the excellence of its spinach. 
Won to confidence, the proprietor one 
day revealed his secret. The spinach is 
always cooked in bouillon and has just 
a few tiny bits of green peppers cut 
up and mixed through. Delta. 


¥ Someone suggested the use of pleasant, 
instead of ill-smelling moth preventives. 
For those who prefer something per- 
fectly odorless I would suggest the lib- 
eral use of powdered alum and borax. 
This I have found as effective as any of 
the articles mentioned. H. R. W. 


¥ Perhaps there are other readers whio 
are compelled to eat late dinners or sup- 
pers, and then have occasion to spend a 
portion of the night repenting. I have 
found a remedy in what is known as the 
wet girdle. Wring an ordiriary hand 
towel out of cold water. Fold to one- 
fourth its size, and fasten with safety 
pins to one end of a Jong Turkish towel 
folded in two. Pin this around your 
body so that the wet towel will come 
over your stomach. Take a deep breath 
as you apply it, and the cold will not 
cause so great a shock. It will feel 
comfortable in a short time aud insure 
you a night’s rest. A. M. B. 


® I have learned an easy way to clean a 
piece of jewelry which is difficult to get 
at in an ordinary way, such as a child’s 
fine neck chain or a brooch of twists of 
gold. I put some ammonia, a spoonful 
or so, in a cup and add perhaps three 
times as much water. The article to be 
cleaned is dropped into this mixture and 
shaken about for a few minutes until 
bright. Then it is rinsed in clear water 
and dried with a soft cloth or chamois. 
The result is sure to be a surprising one 
the first time this is tried. W. H. C. 


¥ My grandmother’s way of taking 
stains out of white goods was this: The 
garment was first washed in the usual 
manner; then, instead of putting it 
through several waters, it was taken 
quite wet from the first soapy water and 
hung on the line, or, better still, laid on 
the grass in a sunny spot. The sun and 
the soapy water, together, have marvelous 
whitening properties. As fast as the 
garment got dry, it was wet and put out 
again. This process many times re- 
peated is one of the best of bleachers. 
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The worst stains have been known to 
succumb to the magical influence of 
water and sunshine. Grass stains may 
be gotten rid of, by saturating the stain 
with spirits of camphor, and exposing to 
the sun in the same manner. H. M. R. 


¥ The ribbon of my typewriter would 
always become dry and useless long be- 
fore it was worn out, and as I thus had 
several on hand, I one day asked an 
expert if there was any way of renewing 
their usefulness. He told me that if I 
would roll them loosely on the spool 
and place them in some damp place, I 
would soon find them as good as new. 
I tried it and was delighted to fird it 
true. This discovery was new to my 
brother, who has used a typewriter for 
years, and as he had always renewed the 
ribbon as soon as the type grew dim, he 
had an accumulation of ribbons which 
ought to last for years. Mrs Clarke 
Hardy. 


# Watermelon seems to me insipid and 
sickishly sweet, so I add a dash of lemon 
juice sprinkled over it just before serv- 
ing. Delta. 

£7 Many people fail to realize that 
the thorough icing of a watermelon is a 
large factor in bringing out its good 
flavor. Ed. 


¥# When I have a particularly difficult 
piece of music to learn I always begin 
with the very last measure. I thor- 
oughly master that and then take the 
next to the last, and so on. By the time 
I have reached the first measure I have 
the whole piece, not only at my fingers’ 
ends, but by memory as well, and all I 
have then to do is to study the proper 
expression. Try it, but conquer as you 
go. L. S. B. 


¥ People prefer severe remedies, having 
the mistaken idea that the stronger the 
means employed the quicker the results. 
I, therefore, offer our favorite remedy 
with considerable hesitation, fearing 
that the reader will think it too simple 
to try, though I am convinced that if it 
were more often used, it would result in 
a great saving both of suffering and 
doctor’s bills. It is nothing more nor 
less than going to bed—a warm bed— 
and not talking or reading, but resting, 
sleeping if possible. Put a hot water 
bottle at your feet or at the seat of any 
special pain, and give yourself a chance 
to get well. In cases of nervous ex- 
haustion, colds (if taken at the begin- 
ning), mervous headache, or slight 
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digestive disturbances, this period of 
rest under favorable conditions gives 
nature a sufficient advantage to enable 
her to cope successfully with the enemy. 
Perhaps it is not superfluous to add that 
at any time when one is not quite well, 
one should take pains to eat only easily 
digested food and not too much of that. 
Rachel. 


¥ The bottoms of our coal scuttles inva- 
riably rust or wear out, while the sides 
are as good as new. We mend them by 
cutting a half-inch board to fit and nail- 
ing it in from the sides with small nails. 
If it does not fit close enough to be dust 
tight, it can be made so by running a 
penny’s worth of plaster paris around 
the edge, and it really lasts longer than 
a new pail. Aunt Mab. 


I found out by accident that a can of 
condensed milk will keep fresh much 
longer if the top is left open instead of 
being pressed down tight, as is usually 
done. Grace Stephenson. 


I never used to have any success in 
cooking rice, although I carefully fol- 
lowed several good rules. It would in- 
variably be sticky and pasty. Finally 
I stopped buying it of our local grocer, 
who carried an inferior quality, and 
obtained in the city the best Carolina 
rice. Since then I have had no trouble, 
although the same rules are used. The 
better results are worth the slight dif- 
ference in price. F. B. 


# My little experience with a rubber 
elastic may be enlightening to some 
other housekeeper. Some little coffee 
spoons, which had been loaned for 
church use, were returned with a rubber 
elastic around them in the box. When, 
after some time, they were taken out, the 
ones on the outside and the edges of the 
others were marked with a black mark 
which no amount of polishing would 
remove. Sulphur, which is used in the 
finishing of rubber, had formed a sul- 
phide with the silver, and nothing short 
of a powerful acid would remove it. 


C. L. C. 


¥ There are some people who cannot eat 
any sort of a melon without an attack 
of indigestion or flatulence. If there 
be added a mere dust of ground ginger 
—which in no way spoils the flavor of 
the fruit—there will probably be no dis- 
tressing results. Often, when melons 
disagree, it will be found that they were 
eaten on a cold day. A story is told of 


watermelons being once robes to Labra- 
dor, and soon after the natives of that 
chill country had their first taste of a 
delectable new food, they were writhing 
in the agonies of colic. Melons are 
essentially hot weather diet, as they are 
the product of warm countries. I. G. C, 


¥ Having been an invalid for some time, 
though able to be up and downstairs a 
good deal, I find it saves many steps to 
have medicine put up in two bottles, one 
of which I keep down and one upstairs. 
I find it is not so easy to forget the med- 
icine when there are no stairs to go 
over. HH. H. B. 


¥ After a long illness my hair became 
so dreadfully matted that we were afraid 
it would have to be cut, but our old 
family doctor came to the rescue, telling 
us to saturate the tangled locks with 
alcohol. This done, they cleared as if 
by magic. Mrs D. B. K. 


¥ When a loaf of bread is reduced to a 
thickness of about three inches I do not 
attempt to slice the remainder, but make 
four square pieces by slicing it down- 
ward; these I lay in the oven to get 
thoroughly dried and delicately browned 
on the outside and serve hot with the 
cheese course at dinner, or in the morn- 
ing with coffee or chocolate. A. C. 


¥ Having two small children three years 
apart, both of whom wear out the knees 
but not the feet of their stockings, I 
have discovered that a new pair may be 
made for the little fellow by sewing the 
leg, between the knee and ankle, of the 
older child’s stocking into the foot of 
that of the younger child. I sew each 
rib on both sides. Wears like new. Mrs 
E. B. W. 


¥TI dip the broom into scalding suds 
once a week; it toughens the bristles 
and makes it wear much longer. Ethel 
Edson. 


¥ A writing corner was easily made in a 
room where it was impossible to pro- 
vide a desk proper. The table consists 
of a board, shaped like a quadrant of a 
circle, fitted into the corner of the wall 
at a convenient hight, and supported by, 
and nailed to, wooden brackets screwed 
on the wall. The table is stained and 
varnished. Above it a little corner cup- 
board is hung, to héld a relay of sta- 
tionery, ink and pens. A little Japanese 
bamboo cabinet is used. These are in- 
expensive and very graceful. At the 
side of the desk a pretty odd chair is 
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placed and a stand with a growing plant. 
On the board is a pretty blotter case, ink- 
stand, pen tray and so on. E. M. L. 


¥ I had had some cakes of beeswax for 
several years and some had grown rough 
and uneven, while the others had become 
dusty and discolored from much use, 
and so, one rainy afternoon, I melted 
them all down and re-molded them in 
some little after-dinner coffee cups, and 
it was really surprising to see how much 
dirt and how many bits of thread re- 
mained in the bottom of the basin. F. B. 


#I saw a mother’s room conveniently 
divided into sleeping apartment and 
sitting room by a bamboo porch screen 
suspended from the ceiling; the one used 
was first treated to a coat of green stain 
or paint, and was not quite so wide as 
the room, leaving an opening into the 
inner or sleeping apartment. I saw in 
it an excellent suggestion also for the 
division of a large room expected to do 
double or triple duty for sisters. Y. 


¥ Recently, my cook made some delicious 
chicken broth, and I found upon inquiry, 
that it was made from the feet of fowls 
or chickens according to the recipe given 
by a trained nurse. After separating 
the feet from the fowl, she immerscd 
them in scalding water for a few 
moments, then poured off the water and 
quickly skinned them. The tough yel- 
low skin should peel off without trouble, 
even the horny covering of the nails. 
Now put the feet in a saucepan and 
cover with cold water, letting them sim- 
mer until all the goodness is extracted. 
This makes a delicate chicken jelly when 
eold., 


¥ Our way of putting white spreads out 
to dry after washing, is to hang them 
between two lines, instead of over one; 
thus the crease of the line across the 
spread is avoided. Hang them wrong 
side up, as this will protect the right 
side from insects, or anything which 
might fall on them while drying. After 
drying take pains not to crease, and no 
pressing is required. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ Traveling a great deal on trains, I 
found diffienity in keeping my hat clean. 
I took a piece of dark silesia, a yard by 
two-thirds of a yard, and made it into 
a plain bag with a’ drawing string. This 
folds into a very small space in my hand 
satchel. When the train starts, I hang 
my hat up in the bag, with strings 
drawn tight, and I don a golf cap or go 
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bareheaded, according to the weather and 
the locality. I now travel comfortably, 
and at the journey’s end my hat is 


in a presentable condition. Katherine 
Chandler, . 


¥ When I draw the threads to keep the 
new tablecloths straight, in hemming, 
I do not consign the drawn threads to 
the scrap bag or the fire, but carefully 
wind them on an empty spool for future 
use. This will be when the tablecloths 
and napkins begin to wear “thin.” I 
never allow mine to go further than that 
—to get in holes—but darn the worn 
places invisibly with the new drawn 
threads. Nothing else can take their 
place so nicely and you would never 
know the linen had any worn spots in it. 


z. 


¥ When our joy and pride, the seven- 
branched candlestick, was placed upon 
our prettiest Battenberg centerpiece, we 
felt quite ready for company. But the 
next morning found us in another mood, 
gazing at our handiwork, which was sim- 
ply covered with wax stains from the 
eandles. But, “we had a friend,” and 
when, by her advice, we had applied 
alcohol to the offending spots, candle 
wax had no further terrors for us. L. W. 


¥ An old piano stool of light weight 
carried an atmosphere of sentiment and 
gentility into a certain kitchen and 
proved of real benefit to the young 
housekeeper, who was her own maid. Its 
varying hights made it useful in a 
varicty of daily duties and saved much 
weariness. J. 


¥ For a long time we tried to make 
meringue for pies which would “stay up” 
like the baker’s. One day we had no 
powdered sugar in the house, and we 
used granulated for the meringue. We 
noticed that the meringue did not fall 
flat as it had been wont to do. Now we 
beat the whites of the eggs very stiff, 
and add granulated sugar (in the pro- 
portion of a tablespoon to one white). 


H. C. 


¥ Sweetened water was suggested in 
these pages as a good summer drink for 
children and grown people. I experi- 
mented and discovered that if two or 
three teaspoons of good cider vinegar 
are added, it will be very much improved. 
This drink is cheaper than lemon juice 
and quite as cooling and healthful. It 
tastes very much like sweet cider. 


L. M. J. 
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Outdoor Discoveries 


#So much has been written and said 
during the last few years on the subject 
of living in the open air, that I want to 
recommend a substitute for a piazza in 
case you have not one for work or rest in 
a convenient place. I have taken great 
comfort in a tent placed in a retired and 
shady part of a rather small lot. My 
tent has flaps that open up and form 
additional overhead protection on two 
sides. A maple floor, several inches from 
the ground, makes it habitable, even in 
a rain storm, and an army cot, sewing 
table and canvas chairs, looking glass 
and calendar constitute the furnishings. 
(The looking glass is for my guests.) I 
nap, draw, sew, read and entertain my 
friends in my tent from May until Octo- 
ber. Last year I gave a Fourth of July 
supper to ten and added grass mats and 
bunting decorations for the occasion. 
Annie Graham Rockfellow. 


® After a day’s fishing under a summer 
sun, a girl I know was suffering acutely 
with sunburned cheeks and nose. She 
had dashed cold water ov.r her face as 
soon as she got to shore and the result 
was that the burn was “set.” Another 
girl with an equally sensitive skin 
avoided such painful results in this way: 
First, she rubbed in, very gently, plenty 
of good cold cream and allowed it to stay 
on for about an hour, while she removed 
her fishing clothes and rested in a cool 
wrapper. Then the red cheeks were 
earefully and thoroughly sponged off 
with very warm water. The next day 
she was quite comfortable, even though 
the color lingered. L. W. 


*# When we go to the seashore, we make 
these simple “floaters” for each young 
member of the family. 
Taking one yard of strong 
ticking thirty inches wide, 
we fold it lengthwise and 
stitch the edges at the 
selvage, then double it 
again and cut out of the 
center an oval, twelve by 
four and a half inches. 
The edges are then turned 
in and_ stitehed. This 


forms the neck opening. A long scallop 
is cut from each side, twelve inches 
long and about an inch wide at the 


widest point. A row of stitching is 
made eleven inches from each end, and 
two more rows at right angles to this. 
The three pockets thus formed at each 
end are filled with cork and the ends 


turned in and stitched. We feel quite 
safe about the children, when these are 
slipped over their heads. Cordelia 
C. Drew. 


¥ A friend of mine owned a valuable 
horse, which was breathing so hard one 
morning when we got up that we could 
hear it at the house, several rods from 
the barn. Upon examination we found 
that his throat was badly swollen and he 
seemed to be almost choking for want of 
space to breathe. We kept flannel cloths 
wrung out of boiling water on his 
throat all day and all night. This treat- 
ment reduced the swelling and in a few 
days he had fully recovered. Mrs F. C. 
Bland. 


# I wish to thank E. E. L., who, in the 
May number, informed me how to get 
rid of ants in my lawn. They have for 
years been a torment, ants of all sizes 
and kinds, little red ants and little 
black, and ants nearly an inch long. 
E. E. L.’s remedy is a perfect success, 
but instead of covering the holes with 
paper after using the bisulphide of car- 
bon, I crowd the earth into the holes, 
packing it tight. By using a small oil 
ean I can squirt the liquid well down 
into the holes. Never an ant comes 
up thereafter. G. H. Coe. 


® My nephew, five years old, when lying 
on the grass, must have placed his ear 
to the ground, for an insect of some 
kind crawled into his ear. His mother, 
remembering the antipathy which all in- 
sects have for camphor, saturated a piece 
of cotton with spirits of camphor, put it 
into the opposite ear, and, just as soon as 
the fumes of camphor could get through 
the child’s head, the insect crawled out 
of the ear. This little piece of valuable 
knowledge saved the boy from pain, pos- 
sible deafness, or some greater trouble. 


E. C. D. 


% The peony is a gross feeder, and 
should be mulched with well-rotted 
manure spring and fall, and have a good 
dressing of coarse bone meal worked 
under the soil in midsummer. After 
the blooms have faded, cut off the bloom 
stems close to the head, which will cause 
the plant to “stool” more rapidly, and 
cause a larger increase of blooms the 
following season. It is best to cut off 
all the blooms, when they show signs of 
fading. If the blooms are permitted to 
die on the stalk, the plant will stand 
nearly dormant all summer. Water 
freely. Sam A, Hamilton, 
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A Hap-hazard Roof Party 


By Camilla J. Knight 


The invitations read, “A hap-hazard 
roof party,” and the hostess agreed to 
“furnish the hazard.” The guests were 
requested to wear old clothes, and two 
of the boys responded so literally that 
most of the girls refused to be seen near 
them for a moment. As the hostess 
lived in the upper fiat of a small apart- 
ment house, the roof was the most com- 
fortable place for entertaining in the 
summer. A large old carpet was spread 
on the gravel, with as many seats as 
possible placed around it. 

Coming up the stairs, the guests fol- 
lowed signboards pointing “To the half- 
way house,” as the flat was labeled, and 
there they met the hostess, who directed 
them to the “summit.” On the roof 
door was the placard, “Consult dramatis 
personae first.” But it was a long time 
hefore they found it, because, in hunt- 
ing, they stopped to read so many other 
signs, such as “Keep off the grass,” “Ten 
dollars’ fine if you pick the flowers,” “To 
the eave” (the fancy tower in front), “To 
the animals,” “To the toboggan slide” 
(the stairway roof, also labeled “Out of 
repair”). 

Hammocks, chairs, parapets, chimneys, 
had appropriate remarks on them, the 
steamer chair, for instance, bearing 
“This chair for the oldest guest.” There 
were forty-three different signs, made 
with a brush and ink on wrapping paper. 
A unique document of considerable 
length, tacked on one of the chimneys, 
told the story of the evening, and 
brought in the name of every guest, 
some in the style of “hidden names,” 
others as puns, execrable or excusable. 
The title and beginning were as fol- 
lows: 

“Reid and Ponder 

“At the Ring-ing of the Belle, we have 
come here from our Holmes, sweet 
Holmes, to-(K)night, to sit awhile side 
by Sidey, for a season of perfect Bliss, 
as we meet Mo’s(ch)eldom than we 


could wish,” ete, ete, the names being 
written heavily in red ink. 

Finally reaching “dramatis personae,” 
the guests found their duties clearly 
defined. All entered into the spirit of 
the thing, and made the affair a brilliant 
success. A former resident and a recent 
bride were guests of honor. The acro- 
bats performed wonderful gymnastic 
feats; the mounted police immediately 
climbed to the top of the chimney; the 
bureau of information, with his hench- 
man at his heels, stalked about with an 
air of profound knowledge; and the mis- 
tress of the robes naively inquired, 
“Shall I put the robes in the bureau?” 
The keeper of the animals strolled about 
with a basket of animal crackers, when 
she was not guarding a corner where was 
a rare and curious collection of toy ani- 
mals of various sizes, races and colors, 
many of them showing signs of a “pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

The utmost tact had been used in 
assigning these parts, the hostess putting 
her own name down as one of the court 
fools. The trumpeters were supplied 
with tin whistles; the sky managers, 
with opera glasses, to look for the moon, 
which was scheduled to appear at 9 
o’clock. As it was the last of June, and 
in a northern city, the daylight lasted 
till then. But the moon was the only 
one who went back on us. She appeared 
on time, but almost immediately hid her 
face behind some light clouds, and re- 
fused to show herself again. 

he commissary-general her 
assistants being ready to serve the re- 
freshments, a lamp and a candle were 
brought up to aid in the proceedings. 
Plenty of lemonade in common glasses, 
and hundreds of sponge drops, were all 
the refreshment provided. Picnic plates, 
paper napkins and straws, besides being 
very cheap, added greatly to the fun, 
which momently became faster and more 
furious. The acrobats volunteered as- 
sistance as waiters, one of them leading 
the way with the candle placed on the 


_end of an-old broom. 
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Finally, a baby at home came sud- 
denly to the recoilection of one of the 
guests, and soon all were leaving. Some- 
one said, “How are you ever going to 
get all these things down stairs ?” 

“Well, you might each ‘take something 
before you go,’” suggested the hostess. 

The hint was sufficient. When she 
entered her parlor, a few minutes later, 
her eyes were greeted by a pyramid of 
chairs and pillows, and a crowd of young 
people pressed around to assure her what 
a delightful time they had had at what 
some one termed “Your burlesque lawn 
party !” 


An Orchard Party 
By Leila Lyon Topping 


These were the invitations delivered 
by the “twinsies” themselves from their 
donkey cart one stifling August day: 


Dear 

Wiil you come to our orchard party 
on Tuesday afternoon at three o’clock? 

Please wear play clothes. 

Your loving friends, 
Barbara and Jack. 
“Applethorpe”’— 
August the tenth. 


The sight of those beaming little 
faces, as they rounded the corner, urging 
the unwilling Teddy upon his meander- 
ing way, was all that inspired us to live 
up to that alluring promise rashly made 
in a desperate atiempt to quell the 


chicken pox fidgets! Somehow in April 
a children’s party seemed much less for- 
midable than in August, nevertheless 
the preparations went briskly forward, 
and the tenth found everything in 
readiness. All fears concerning “dog 
day” weather were set at rest by midday, 
when the sun still blazed down from a 
cloudless sky and searcely a-leaf stirred, 
just the day for an outdoor party. The 
twins, dressed alike, as usual, in play 
costume of blue linen overalls, and with 
an extra supply of exuberance on tap, 
heralded the coming guests from the 
vantage point of a tall gatepost. 

When all had arrived, they were con- 
ducted to the apple orchard behind the 
house, where several tents had been 
put up, hammocks swung and two stout 
rope swings dangled invitingly, while a 
famous oldtime “see-saw” stood near. 
The goat cart and squirrel cage proved 
great attractions, likewise the duck pond, 
where the older boys raced boats, and in 
a shady corner was a moss-covered 
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lemonade well, from which a discreet 
Rebekah dipped homeopathic doses ior 
thirsty chicks. So much for the “side 
shows.” 

The first real game was called “sand 
gardens.” To the girls were given tiny 
watering pots, to the boys small rakes, 
partners being found by corresponding 
colors. Small plots three feet square 
had been fenced off in a corner of the 
orchard where a pile of clean sand, a 
box of fresh moss and another of fine 
gravel were in readiness, and each pair 
chose one. With these and tiny flower- 
ing plants (paper) of a chosen color, the 
children laid out diminutive gardens, 
the prettiest one winning the prizes, two 
dwarf rose bushes in bloom, the pots 
dressed up in dainty paper petticoats ‘tied 
with ribbons. It was really astonishing 
to see what good effects the children pro- 
duced, especially those who had had 
kindergarten training. 

Then came a modification of the ever 
popular tailless donkey, a flying Cin- 
derella, whose slipperless foot must be 
shod, of course. The lucky child won a 
prettily bound and illustrated copy of 
the story of Cinderella. 

When this game dragged a little there 
was a soap bubble frolic, the children 
blowing in pairs and finding partners by 
bows of ribbon on the pipes. There were 
prizes for the largest and the strongest 
bubbles, and oh, the delight of dab- 
bling in the fascinating, frothy suds all 
unchidden! When this bade fair to 
degenerate into an all-over bath, the 
children were dried up and given tiny 
bags of red score stars and white cards, 
and sent off to hunt spider webs in the 
front yard while suprer was preparing. 

The webs were made of colored twine, 
hidden among bushes, flowers, trees and 
out-of-the-way places. It was good fun 
to see the round eyes of excitement when 
a web was found, and to watch the elab- 
orate caution and secrecy exercised as 
they tiptoed' silently away from the spot 
and scored themselves! For the finder 
of the largest number of webs the prize 
was a huge mechanical spider, which ran 
about madly when wound. 

After this, partners for supper were 
chosen by matching paper flowers of 
similar colors, and the twins led the way 
to a hitherto unexplored corner of the 
orchard. There beneath the friendly 
shade of two huge apple trees stood the 
long, low table, and very picknicky and 
attractive it looked, with its crisp cover 
of white crepe paper bordered with a 
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clover design. The centerpiece was a 
large bisque swan filled with clover, 
daisies and ferns, swimming on a mirror 
lake wreathed with ferns. Small wreaths 
of ferns and clover were placed around 
the gayly painted wooden plates. The 
favors were small paper buckets filled 
with candies. And how those tots did 
eat! But mercifully not one was ill 
afterward, though we grown-ups did not 
breathe easily for a week, rememb2ring 
it. There. were little china tubs of 
chicken puree with animal crackers; 
then creamed chicken served in “truly” 
flower pots, with a sprig of parsley grow- 
ing bravely in the midst, and rolled 
sandwiches tied with bright ribbons. A 
pond lily salad, with jam sandwiches 
cut in fancy shapes, gave great pleasure. 
This was merely narrow strips of hard- 
boiled egg laid petal-wise upon a lettuce 
leaf, the yolk in the center, with a 
dressing of sweetened cream. 

But the crowning delight was the 
birds’ nests of spun sugar holding several 
ice cream eggs. With these were passed 
little cakes iced with different colors. 
Milk or cocoa was served throughout the 
meal in generous china mugs, and the 
feast wound up with a frolic with paper 
caps, pulled by the ribbon at each plate 
from a fancy basket hanging over the 
table. 

After tea there was a color hunt. Each 
child, given a basket tied with a certain 
color, was told to search for anything he 
could find wrapped in that particular 
color, taking nothing else. This caused 
the wildest excitement, shouts of glee 
greeting each find. Of course the finder 
of the greatest number of packages won 
the prize, a rabbit bonbonniere, filled 
with candied fruits. 

Then came some of the good old 
games without which no party is com- 
plete—“hide and seek,” “drop the hand- 
kerchief,” “tag” and “puss in the corner” 
for the older children, with the “needle’s 
eye,” “ring-a-round-a-rosy” and “oats, 
peas, beans” for the smaller tots. 

Before we knew it, the sun was sinking 
in the west, and a chorus of sleepy songs 
in the tree tops suggested bedtime for 
other birdlings. It was a somewhat 
demoralized procession that filed past to 
say good-bye, the erstwhile immaculate 
overalls and dainty starched petticoats 
decidedly the “worse for wear”! But 
who, looking into the joyous, upturned 
little faces, could doubt the success of 
the afternoon, or find it in her heart to 
begrudge one iota of the labor involved? 
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And the reward to the mother-bird came 
abundantly later in the clasping of 
chubby arms about her neck, the soft 
pressure of rosy lips upon her cheeks 
and hair, the while two eestatie voices 
chimed in unison their happy apprecia- 
tion to her listening ear, before which 
gracious blandishments straightway van- 
ished all remembrance of fatigue, like 
dew before the morning sun. 


A Circus Luncheon 
By Alice Chittendon 


The decorations at this unique lunch- 
eon carried out as far as possible the 
idea of a circus. Streamers of white 
cambriec, alternated with wide red rib- 
bons, were festooned from the center of 
the ceiling in tentlike fashion, thus 
apparently converting the whole room 
into a huge cireus tent. From the cen- 
ter of this were suspended two paper 
hoops with dolls dressed lixe trapeze per- 
formers, which were wired to the ceiling 
as if just about to jump through them. 
The mural decorations consisted of 
masks, horns and whips tied with red 
ribbons. There were ten tables, each of 
which represented a sideshow at a circus. 
Some tables were oblong, others round, 
but the guests were seated on one side 
only and facing the e2nter. 

The floral decorations consisted of 
poinsettias. To each of the chairs was 
wired one of these showy blossoms with 
its beautiful dark green foliage. They 
were also interspersed among the other 
decorations on the tables, the snowy cloth 
making an effective background. 

The first table, which was oblong, held 
a circus procession of animals winding 
in long spiral ovals its whole length. 
Only the ingenious young decorators 
know how many Noah’s arks of goodly 
size (for these were no Lilliputian toys,) 
must have been devastated to furnish 
the four-footed creatures, to say nothing 
of the army of dolls required as per- 
formers. The chariots were cut from 
pasteboard and were entwined with 
flowers. 

The second table, a small round one, 
represented a cannibal island in the 
Pacific, consisting of a circle of sand and 
black-dolls in gaudy, but scanty costume. 
On the third table the chariot races were 
represented with flower-trimmed char- 
iots and pretty doll drivers who handled 
the bright ribbons with wonderful skill. 
The fourth was a small round table, in 
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the eenter of which a boy doll held the 
popcorn and peanut coneession. On the 
fifth, trained dogs several inches in hight 
and of fascinating exterior, were per- 
forming on ladders and beating drums 
under the guidance of a perfectly ap- 
pointed ringmaster. 

Indian snake charmers performed 
with realistic paper snakes on the sixth. 
The seventh held a merry-go-round, 
while at the eighth dainty maidens 
danced about a maypole. At the ninth, 
the hoop performance of the ceiling was 
repeated on a smaller scale, while at the 
tenth a company of rough riders held 
sway. 

Just before the end of the dinner the 
beautiful little daughter of the hostess 
passed around confetti among the guests, 
showering it upon the guest of honor. 
Each guest carried away one of the toys 
as a souvenir, which still left a good:y 
number behind. 

There are suggestions in this dinner 
which may enable housekeepers to devise 
attractive feasts on a smaller scale. 


A Social Departure 


By Emily F. Wheeler 


Mrs Bee was in debt to all her friends, 
and like an honest woman wanted to 
pay. But her house was small, she kept 
no help, and her stock of silver, linen 


and china was not large. She had been 
entertained in the usual fashion by 
receptions large and _ small, finding 
them sometimes enjoyable, oftener too 
erowded for comfort or conversation. 
Had she been rich she would, like the 
others, have fallen back on the caterer 
and the florist; and had she wished to 
copy small the rich, she would have pre- 
pared her own refreshments, borrowed 
of all her neighbors, had three days of 
toil and trouble, and retired, worn out, 
with a virtuous sense of duty performed. 
And had she been like some women in 
like circumstances she would not have 
tried to pay her debts. 

She had a friend coming to spend the 
month of July with her and she wanted 
her to meet the nice people of the little 
town—not simply meet, but learn to 
know them a little. She could have 
asked a hundred or so for an afternoon 
and so cleared her list at the expense 
of their comfort, but her friend would 
never so eet eaceusinted with any of 
them. 

This is what she did, and it took a 


certain courage to do it. She had a 
beautiful back yard with a little porch 
overlooking it. Fine oaks and a eatalpa 
shaded it and her flower beds were in 
full bloom. She decided on a series 
of garden teas. Twice a week she 
asked her friends in groups of ten or 
twelve, some by word of mouth, some 
by telephone, to have it the more infor- 
mal, to “play in her yard from 4 to 6.” 
She hung her gay hammock and spread 
her rugs and cushions; she set a dainty 
table with cakes and wafers. Tea or 
coffee was made on the porch, where also 
elderly ones who did not care to sit on 
the grass, found a place. It took her 
each time a half hour to prepare and 
as long to clear away, and that was no 
fatiguing addition to her daily tasks. 
She would not even have sandwiches, as 
involving more work. 

She grouped her friends with disere- 
tion, and they were so few each time, 
that talk could be general. She was a 
fine reader and she had always some- 
thing choice for them. Sometimes, if 
the group would enjoy it, it was a page 
from Emerson or Hamilton W. Mabie, or 
a fine poem, but always something relat- 
ing to Nature and the out-of-door world 
in summer. Then there was a plate of 
“salad” to pass around—stray rhymes, 
parodies, jokes, wise sayings of children 
—and these never failed to start her 
guests into story telling. Her garden 
gave her always a flower for each plate, 
daisies and pansies at first, roses later, 
and once it was a “clover tea.” But the 
note was always simplicity. 

Did they enjoy it? Indeed they did, 
far more, some of them, than formal 
functions. She was fortunate in havy- 
ing always but once fine weather, and 
fresh air and sunlight seemed not the 
least of the charm to her guests. They 
learned to know her friend as they never 
would have done by the usual reception, 
and when the month closed, Mrs Bee 
had the memory of eight lovely after- 
noons and a real regret that all her social 
debts were paid. And what was best 
of all, she had set a fashion of simplie- 
ity in entertainment which bore fruit 
afterward. 


To Remove Tea, Corrre and chocolate 
stains from table linen, Mrs W. J. G., 
first sprinkle with borax and soak in cold 
water. Then stretch the linen over a 
bowl or other receptacle and pour boiling 
water from a hight directly upon the 
stained places. 
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The Meal in the Open 
By Adeline M. Jenney 


“T’ll get another chair, Phillis!” and 
Harry bounded into the house and out 
again with astonishing alacrity. “There,” 
he exclaimed briskly, as he sat down and 
tucked his napkin under his chin; “now 
I'll take my plate. Thanks. Sis, hurry 
with those sandwiches, I’m starving. 
Ain’t this jolly, though!” he added as he 
took a big bite. “Let’s do it every 
night!” 

“It is rather nice!” Father smiled as 
he leaned luxuriously back in his favor- 
ite rocker. “Just feel that breeze, will 
you! I was thinking as I came up on 
the trolley that I could not eat a thing 
if I had to do it in that stuffy dining 
room. The office was insufferable this 
afternoon; but this—yes, I will take 
another, dear, and a glass of lemonade, 
too.” 

The Beatties had moved into a new 
house early that spring, and as the hot 
weather came on they were discovering 
that the dainty dining room which had 
been one of the most attractive features 
in April was little short of a furnace in 
July. It was Heien’s fertile brain which 
saved the day, and to-night the family 
were having their first picnie supper on 
their small vine-covered porch. Nor was 
it the last. 

They were regular picnics, too, as 
Ilarry said. There was no room for the 
table which mother at first thought 
necessary, so they held their plates in 
their laps. There were plenty of sand- 
wiches, lemonade or grape juice, fruit 
and cakes. Little else; for that would 
necessitate more dishes than could easily 
he managed. Sometimes the menu was 
varied by Phillis, who was an adept at 
chafing-dish dainties, 

Before July, even, was fairly over, the 
fame of these jol!y little “lap lunches” 
had spread beyond the family circle and 
friends found it convenient to drop in 
“just for a moment.” Of course they 
were urged to remain and share in the 


When 
spirited into the kitchen and stacked in 
the sink to await the cool morning hours 


repast. the dishes had _ been 


and working gowns, for there was no 
maid in this home during vacation, 
Helen brought out her guitar, and gay 
talk and singing filled the hours till 
bedtime. 

Some days, Mr Beattie would come 
home to find a packed lunch basket and 
the whole family would go to a quiet 
nearby park. But they enjoyed the 
porch suppers better than any picnic, 
and when October winds drove them in 
and they took inventory, they found that 
father and Ned had stood the confine- 
ment of the office better than during 
any previous summer, and as for the 
rest of the family, they voted with one 
accord that never had they had such a 
restful, homey vacation. 

Open air meals are practical for a 
family with even the most limited 
means and for those who have a sheltered 
poreh, secluded lawn nook or arbor, the 
situation is alluring, for only the most 
artificial people fail to enjoy a meal out 
of doors. Indeed, such meals, a very 
little experiment will prove, are money 
as well as labor saving. Anything tastes 
good outdoors and there is less need for 
those frozen and molded, painstaking 
dainties, which seem so indispensable a 
part of summer menus. 

As for the preparations, they can for 
the most part be made when one is 
doing up the morning work. The sand- 
wiches, after they are cut and filled, are 
wrapped in a damp piece of cheesecloth 
and placed in the refrigerator with the 
extracted lemon juice, the hulled fruit 
and stuffed eggs. When the master of 
the house appears around the corner it 
will take only a few minutes to prepare 
tlie meal. 

One great advantage of these home 
pienics is that the easy chair is at hand 
in which the man, weary from the office 
or shop, can rest, as it cannot be when 
one has an “into the woods” picnic. One 


family, who live in a mosquito ridden 
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district, constructed a light, house-lile 
frame which they roofed with canvas and 
inclosed with netting. Their large lawn 
was very much exposed to the street, and 
so they fitted canvas curtains on the 
streetward side of this “mosquito house.” 
Roilers completed the convenience, in 
order that it might fol'ow the shade 
around the yard. Here the family met, 
read, sheiled peas, sewed, lunched and 
even slept in seclusion, catching the stray 
breezes of the sultriest day, completely 
screened from mosquitoes, flies and the 
curious pedestrian. 

Families with large  wire-covered 
porches at the back or side of the house 
are especially fortunate, for these make 
delightful summer dining rooms, and 
the ravenous appetites of her flock will 
amply repay any housewife for the extra 
steps involved. 

Children, more than others, deem open 
air meals a privilege to be earned at 
great price, and some mothers make it a 
rule to take a basket lunch out into the 
back yard and eat it there with t>eir 
little ones, when the man of wrath hap- 
pens to be absent. 

Here is another application of this 
good rule of eating out of doors when 
it is possible: Two working women de- 


pendent on restaurants for their noon 
meal hail the return of the warm weather 


with relief. On their way to the office 
in the morning they stop at bakery and 
fruit store for a simple lunch, which 
sometimes consists of oranges, dough- 
nuts or rolls and cheese. As soon as 
the noon hour strikes they eatch a park- 
ward car, and there among the birds and 
flowers and trees they lunch and wander, 
learning more of ornithology and botany 
than many lectures could teach. They 
plan it so that lunch and ear fare come 
to no more than their restaurant lunch 
during the winter. And there is fun in 
it, to say nothing of rested nerves and 
glowing cheeks. 

Much is written and urged in these 
days on the subject of outdoor life as a 
preventive and cure of nervous and 
organic disorders. Yet though awake 
to the privilege and necessity of living 
in the fresh air and the sunshine, 
most people feel too rushed to man- 


age more than an occasional outing.. 


Many of them even begrudge the walk 
to and from business or shopping. Yet 
after a day in the open, even the busiest 
housewife or the woman most closely 
bound to an office chair grows impatient 
of the four walls, which hedge in most 


of life. If only this fine scorn might 
last and grow into a systematic and per- 
severing effort to keep out of doors as 
much as possible, these house-bound 
people would find that their walls were 
falling apart and that opportunities 
on every hand for them to enter into 
their heritage in Ged’s great out of 
doors. 


Sweets to Serve with Meats 
By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Gooseberry Conserves 

Six quarts of green gooseberries, two 
pounds of seeded raisins, five pounds of 
granulated sugar, five oranges, juice of 
all, peel of three. Remove the stems 
from the berries and chop the raisins 
rather coarsely. Cut the oranges into 
halves and remove the juice and pulp, 
discarding the seeds. Cook the peel of 
three of them until soft in enough 
boiling water to cover, changing the 
water once or twice. Drain, remove the 
white part from the peel by scraping it 
off with a spoon, then cut it into narrow 
strips, using a pair of scissors for this 
purpose. Put the berries, sugar, raisins, 
orange pulp, juice and rind together into 
a granite kettle, heat slowly to boiling 
and boil twenty minutes, or until the 
syrup is thick, Put into small jars and 
seal, 
Tomato Preserves 

Four pounds of yellow pear tomatoes, 
three lemons, four pounds of sugar, one 
orange, one-half ounce of ginger root. 
Peel the tomatoes, add the sugar and let 
them stand over night. In the morning 
pour off the syrup, let it boil until quite 
thick; then skim. Add the tomatoes, the 
lemons sliced in rounds and the seeds 
removed, the orange juice and the ginger. 
Cook until the tomatoes look clear, then 
put into jars and seal. 
Watermelon Rind or Citron Preserves 

Remove the green outer rind of the 
melon and cut the remainder into strips 
or pieces of small size. Cover with cold 
water, adding a level tablespoon of salt 
for each quart of water, and let it stand 
over night. In the morning, drain and 
rinse thoroughly, then cook in clear 
water until transparent. Drain again. 
Make a syrup of three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and half a cup of water 
for each pound of rind. Skim, add a 
sliced lemon, a bit of ginger root and the 
rind. Cook about twenty minutes, or 
until the melon looks clear, then skim 
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from the syrup into the jars. Boil the 
syrup until thick and pour over the fruit 
in the jars. 
Stuffed Cucumbers 

To make this delectable sweet, choose 
perfectly sound and fresh large ye:low 
cucumbers. Pare, cut off an inch length 
at one end, remove all the seeds and 
pulp, and securely fasten the end to 
the cucumber to which it belongs. Cover 
with cold water, adding a rounding 
tablespoon of salt for each quart of 
water. Drain the next morning and 
cover with fresh salt water as before. 
The third morning cover with clear 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours, 
changing the water several times, or 
until all the salt is extracted and the 
cucumbers seem firm. Fill the ecucum- 
bers with the following mixture and sew 
each end securely to the cuzumber to 
which it belongs: 
Filling 

A pound of seeded raisins cut fine, 
half a pound of figs cut fine and a 
quarter of a pound of citron cut into 
tiny dice. Add a teaspoon of ground 
cinnamon and mix thoroughly. Make as 
many times the quantity as is needed, 
observing the same proportion through- 
out. 
Syrup 

Two pounds of sugar, two cups of 
vinegar of medium strength and the 
following spices tied in a bag: half an 
ounce of stick cinnamon, a teaspoon of 
allspice berries and half a teaspoon of 
cloves. Boil and skim, then add the 
cucumber, making sufficient syrup to 
cover them. Cook the cucumbers about 
an hour, or until they are tender and 
clear, then lift into wide-mouthed jars, 
cover with the syrup and seal. To 
serve, take out a cucumber with some of 
the syrup and slice in rounds. 


Cold Comfort 

Fruit Beverage 

To a pint of preserved or fresh straw- 
berry juice add haif a eup each of 
orange and lemon juice, and half a cup 
of grated pineapple. Stir all these 
ingredients together with a quart of ice 
water. Put in a pint of sugar and beat 
the mixture thoroughly. Or, if you are 
willing to take the extra trouble, boil 
the sugar and half the water together for 
ten minutes to make a syrup. Add the 
fruit juices before the syrup is taken off 
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the fire; then put in the remainder of 
the water and let the mixture cool. 
Serve the beverage in little tumblers 
one-quarter full of cracked ice. 

Lemon Squash 


It must be used the instant it is made, 
and a large glass is required to make 
each “squash” in. The juice of a fresh 
lemon, plenty of crushed Joaf sugar and 
a bottle of soda water are all that is 
required. After squeezing the lemon 
into a pint tumbler, put into it at least 
three teaspoons of sugar; mix well, and 
then put in the soda water, stirring all 
the time. A bone spoon, or a glass rod, 
should be used for stirring. 

Ginger Beer 

This is best if made in the evening 
and bottled next morning. Squeeze a 
lemon and keep the juice, throw the peel 
into a two-gallon pan, with one pound of 
loaf sugar and one and a quarter ounces 
of sliced ginger, pour over them one gal- 
Ion of boiling water; when lukewarm 
put in the lemon juice and mix a tea- 
spoon of yeast with a littie of the fluid, 
until it is like cream; stir in the pan, 
cover and leave till morning. Then take 
out the lemon peel and ginger, skim off 
the froth, and bottle in half-pint stone 
bottles, and tie the corks down with 
twine. It will be ready in forty-eight 
hours. 


Blackberryade 

Pick over a quart of berries, make a 
syrup of one cup of water and a cup of 
sugar. Heat and skim this syrup. When 
it comes to a boil, drop in the berries, let 
them cook for eight minutes. then fill 
the cans, which should be hot, and seai. 
Blackberry Cordial 

Wash and mash the fresh berries, 
strain out the juice, and to each four 
quarts add one quart of boiling water. 
Let it stand in a cool place for twenty- 
four hours, stirring occasionally. Then 
strain again, and to each gallon add two 
and a half pounds of refined sugar. Stir 
well and cork tightly in jugs or seal in 
cans. 


A Vauvuaste Hint for washing delicate 
woolen goods, silks and ribbons, is to 
use potato instead of soap. Grate two 
good-sized potatoes fine, and dissolve 
them in a pail of lukewarm water; in 
it the goods are washed as carefully as 
in soapsuds, then thoroughly rinsed. 
This method is especially good for 
outside garments. Mrs W. &. B. 
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By the AUTHOR of 


Part Il1I—What Margaret Made 
for Dinner 


CHAPTER II 


Vegetables 
Mashed Potatoes 


Six large potatoes, one-half cup hot 
milk, butter the size of a hickory nut, 
one teaspoon salt, a little pepper. Pare 
the potatoes and boil till tender. Turn 
off the water and stand them on the 
back of the stove with the cover half off 
the pot, to dry, but do not let them 
burn; shake the pot every little while. 
Ileat the milk with the butter, salt and 
pepper; mash the potatoes well, either 
with a wire masher or a wooden one, and 
put in the milk little by little. When 
they are smooth and foamy put them 
through the potato ricer, or pile them 
lightly in the hot dish as they are. Do 
not smooth them over the top. 


Sweet Potatoes 

If they are large, scrub well and bake 
in a hot oven about forty minutes. If 
they are small, make them into 
Creamed Sweet Potatoes 

Boil the potatoes, skin them and cut 
into small slices. Make a cup of cream 
sauce—that is, thick white sauce—mix 
with them, sprinkle with salt, and put 
in the oven half an hour. 
Scalloped Sweet Potatoes 

Boil six potatoes in salted water till 
tender. Skin and slice thin. Put a 
layer of them in a buttered baking dish, 
and sprinkle with brown sugar; put on 
more potatoes and more sugar till the 
dish is full. Bake three-quarters of an 
hour. 
Bects 

Wash the beets but do not pare them. 
Boil gently for three-quarters of an hour, 
or till they can be easily pierced with a 
straw. Skin them and slice in a hot 
dish, dusting each layer with a little 
pepper, salt and melted butter. Those 
which are left over may have a little 
vinegar poured over them, and then they 
‘an appear as pickles at luncheon the 
next day. 
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4} GALA DAY LUNCHEONS 
Stuffed Beets 


Six medium sized beets, 
one can French peas. Boil 
the beets and skin them, but 
leave them whole. Turn the 

water off the peas and wash them; heat 
with salt and pepper. Cut off the stem 
end of each beet so it will stand evenly, 
and scoop out the center. Put in each 
one a tiny bit of butter, and a little salt 
and pepper, and then fill high with the 
peas. Serve very hot. 
Creamed Cabbage 

One small cabbage, one cup cream 
sauce. Take off the outside leaves of the 
cabbage; cut it into four pieces, cut out 
the hard core, and lay it in very cold 
salted water half an hour. Then wipe it 
dry and slice it, not too fine, and put 
it in a saucepan; cover with boiling 
water with a teaspoon of salt, and boil 
it hard for fifteen minutes. Do not put 
a cover over it, but keep the water well 
above it. While it is cooking make a 
cup of cream sauce. Take up the cab- 
bage and press it with a plate in the 
colander till all the water is out. Put 
it in a hot dish and pour the sauce over 
it. This cabbage will have no odor in 
cooking and will be so easy to digest 
that even a little girl may have two 
helpings. If you like the cabbage to 
look green put in a bit of soda as large 
as a pea as it cooks, 
Stewed Tomatoes 

Six large tomatoes, one teaspoon salt, 
one teaspoon sugar, one pinch soda, a 
little pepper, butter as large as an Eng- 
lish walnut. Peel and cut up the to- 
matoes small, saving the juice; put 
together in a saucepan, with the season- 
ing, mixing the soda in a teaspoon of 
water before adding that. Cook slowly 
twenty minutes, stirring till it is smooth. 
Last, put in half a cup of bread crumbs, 
or a cup of toast eut in small bits. Serve 
in a hot, covered dish, 


Peas 

Shell them and drop into a saucepan 
of boiling water into which you have 
put a teaspoon of salt and one of sugar. 
Boil till tender, from fifteen minutes 
if they are fresh from the garden to half 
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an hour or more if they are from the 
grocer’s. When they are done they will 
have little dents in them and you can 
mash two or three easily with a fork on 
a plate. Then drain off the water, put 
in a very little pepper, butter the size 
of a hickory nut and more salt if they 
need it. Shake till the butter is all 
melted and mixed in. Serve in a hot 
covered dish. Tiany persons like two 
tablespoons of cream stirred in, and no 
butter. 
String Beans 

Pull off the strings and cut off the 
ends; hold three or four beans in your 
hand together and cut into long, narro-y 
strips, not into square pieces. Then 
cook them exactly as you did the peas. 
Lima Beans 

Shell them and cook just as you did 
the peas; pour over them a half cup of 
cream sauce or serve dry, as you prefer. 
Asparagus 

Untie the bunch, scrape the sta‘ks 
clean and lay in water for half an hour. 
Tie up the bunch again and cut off 
enough of the white ends to make the 
lLuneh stand evenly. Stand in boiling, 
salted water in a porcelain kettle and 
cook very gently for about twenty 
minutes. Lay on a platter on squares of 
soft buttered toast and cover the toast 
and the tips of the asparagus with a cup 
of cream sauce. Or, lay it on the plat- 
ter without toast and pour melted butter 
over the tips. Or, to have it most 
delicious, mix the juice of a lemon with 
as much melted butter and use this, 
and sometimes sprinkle powdered cheese 
over the ends, last of all. 
Onions 

Peel off the outside skins and boil in 
salted water till they are tender. Drain 
them and put in a baking dish and pour 
over them a tablespoon of melted butter, 
a little pepper and a sprinkling of salt, 
and put in the oven and brown a very 
little. Or, cover them with a cup of 
white sauce and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt, but do not put in the oven. 
Corn 

Strip off the husks and silk and put 
in a kettle of boiling water and boil 
hard for fifteen minutes. Do not salt 
the water, as salt hardens corn. Put on 
a hot platter on a napkin with the end 
hanging down and then cover the corn 
snugly with this. 
Canned Corn 
Turn the corn into the colander and 
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your water through it for a moment. 
Heat a cup of milk with a tablespoon 
of butter, a teaspoon of salt and a little 
pepper, mix with the corn and cook two 
minutes. Or, put it in a buttered dish 
and bake in the oven. Many people do 
not wash corn, but it is better to 
do so. 

Sometimes Margaret had boiled rice 
for dinner in the place of potatoes, and 
then she turned back in her cook book 
to the recipe she used when she had it for 
a breakfast cereal and used it just the 
same. Very often in winter she had 
Macaroni 

Six long pieces of macaroni, one cup 
white sauce, one-half pound of cheese, 
paprika and salt. Break up the mac- 
aroni and boil fifteen minutes in salted 
water, shaking the dish often. Pour off 
the water and hold the dish under the 
co'd water faucet till all the paste is 
washed off the macaroni, which will only 
take a moment if you turn it over once 
or twice. Butter a baking dish, put in 


the macaroni with a good sprinkling of. 


salt, and then a very little white sauce, 
and a thin layer of grated cheese dusted 
over with a very, very little paprika, or 
sweet red pepper, if you have it. Then 
cover this with more white sauce, and 


so on till the dish is full, with a layer of * 


white sauce last, covered with one of 
cheese. Bake till brown. Margaret’s 
mother got this rule in Paris, and 
thought it very nice indeed. 

After the soup, meat and vegetables at 
dinner, Margaret served a salad. Usu- 
ally this was lettuce with French dress- 


ing, or water cress or escarole. Once“ 


in a while she had celery with mayon- 
naise, but usually that and all the rest 
of the salads she could make she had for 
luncheon. Her mother and the aunts 
thought only a fresh, green salad was 
suitable for dinner. 

(To be Continued) 


Tue Use or Cooxinc THERMOMETERS, 
Mrs T., while it may never extend to the 
general cooking in private kitchens, is 
quite necessary in case of the steriliza- 
tion or pasteurization of milk for the 
baby. Only the thermometer will tell 
you exactly when the proper temperature 
is reached, and, although this useful bit 
of apparatus is both expensive and 
fragile, as you say, it may be used in- 
definitely, if care is taken always to 
wash it at once and slip it into its 
wooden case. 
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English Vegetable Marrow 


By Mary Foster Snider 


The summer squash, or vegetable 
marrow, as it is generally called, is 
especially delicate and delicious when 
young. To have it at its very best it 
must be decidedly immature, and not 
be allowed to grow any larger than a 
good-sized egg. Washed carefully, boiled 
whole, and served with a well-seasoned 
cream sauce, it proves a pleasing revela- 
tion even to epicurean tastes. 

When the squashes have grown 
slightly larger, but are still young and 
tender, the flavor is best retained by 
cooking them whole. When done, re- 
move the peel and seeds, and serve as 
preferred. At a still later stage they 
should be pared, cut in large pieces, the 
seeds removed, and cooked until tender. 
English cooks have a number of pleasing 
ways of serving this vegetable, some of 
the best of which are the following: 
Fried Vegetable Marrow 

Pare and boil the marrow until ten- 
der; drain it thoroughly, and cut into 
quarters. Take out the seeds, and cut 
the quarters into smaller pieces. Brush 
each piece over with beaten egg, and 
roll in bread crumbs. Fry to a rich 
brown in plenty of smoking hot fat, 
drain and dish, season with salt and 
pepper, and serve very hot. 

Stewed Vegetable Marrow 

Cut a large marrow in small pieces, 
pare it, and remove the seeds. Fry the 
pieces with a sliced onion in plenty of 
boiling fat. When slightly brown, put 
into a saucepan with enough stock or 
water to cover, and half a pound of 
button mushrooms. Add salt and pepper 
to taste, and simmer gently for one hour. 
Thicken the gravy with flour, and serve 
on squares of buttered toast. 

Vegetable Marrow Pie 

Pare and cut un one large vegetable 
marrow, remove the seeds, and boil it 
until tender. When done, take it up, 
and drain it as dry as possible. Cut it 
in slices. Have ready one pound of 
ripe tomatoes which have been peeled 
and sliced, and one parboiled onion cut 
in slices. Butter a deep pie dish, sprin- 
kle the bettom with crumbs, and put in 
the vegetables in layers. Put little bits 
of butter, and salt and pepper between 
each layer. Over the ton put a layer of 
buttered crumbs, and bake in a hot oven 
until browned. Serve with gravy or 
tomato sauce. 


Vegetable Marrow Stuffed 

Pare, cut off a thick slice from the 
top of a large marrow, and scoop out the 
seeds with an apple corer. Make a fill- 
ing with finely chopped cooked chicken 
or veal and fine dry bread crumbs, using 
one cup of the latter to two of the for- 
mer, season with salt, pepper and a little 
minced onion. Add one tablespoon of 
melted butter and the beaten yolk of an 
egg, mix well together, and fill into the 
squash. Fasten the slice on top, and put 
it carefully into a saucepan into which 
it will only just fit. Pour over it half 
a pint of stock or water, and add a 
sliced onion, salt and pepper, and a 
tablespoon of vinegar. Cover the sauce- 
pan closely, and let simmer slowly for 
two hours. Dish up carefully, pour the 
sauce through a strainer over the mar- 
row, and serve at once. Sausages freed 
from their skins are also a very nice 
stufling for this purpose. If preferred, 
the stuffed marrow may be prepared as 
directed, and baked in the oven for one 
hour, adding more stock or water if it 
cooks dry. If water is used add a table- 


spoon of butter. 
Baked Vegelable Marrow 
Pare a good-sized marrow, cut it in 


slices and remove the seeds. Parboil it, 
then place it in a well-buttered baking 
dish that has previously been rubbed 
over the inside with a cut onion. Sprin- 
kle the slices with grated cheese, salt 
and pepper, bread crumbs, and little bits 
of butter. Bake one hour in a hot oven. 
Vegetable Marrow Soup 

Pare one good-sized marrow, cut it 
in slices and remove the seeds. Add it 
with one peeled and sliced onion to one 
ounce of butter which has been melted 
in a saucepan. Let it cook very gently, 
without browning, for five minutes. 
Then add one quart of water, some salt 
and pepper, and simmer gently until the 
vegetables are tender. Put through a 
hair sieve. Melt one ounce of butter in 
a saucepan, stir in smoothly one ounce 
of flour, and add gradually one cup of 
milk. Stir until it boils, then add the 
vegetable marrow soup, let it again come 
to a boil, add one teaspoon of chopped 
parsley, and serve. 
Vegetable Marrow Jam 

To each pound of vegetable marrow 
allow one ounce of ginger, one pound of 
loaf sugar, the juice and thinly pared 
rind of two lemons and one grain of 
cayenne. Make a syrup with brown 
sugar and water, in the proportion of 
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rvo and a half pints of water to one 
pound of sugar. Pare the vegetable 
marrow, cut it in small cubes, and lay 
it in the brown sugar syrup, allowing it 
to remain for forty-eight hours. Then 
strain off the syrup, and put the marrow 
in a syrup made with the loaf sugar, 
juice and rinds of the lemons, cayenne 
and ginger. Place over the fire, and 
simmer gently until the marrow begins 
to look clear. When perfectly transpar- 
ent it is done. Turn into small jars, 
and seal when cold. 
Preserved Vegetable Marrow 

Take ripe, heavy vegetable marrows, 
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either in manufactured or natural gas 
regions. In the latter case the flue con- 
nection is imperative. With manufac- 
tured gas it is not netessary if the stove 
is used intelligently and is kept clean. 
With servants in a house prudent use of 
gas is extremely rare, and a flue is there- 
fore desirable. 

If there is a strong draft on the chim- 
ney and the flue contains no damper 
there is, in the case of stoves constructed 
after some methods, a decided loss of 
heat. This entails the burning of a 
greater number of cubic feet of gas to 
secure and maintain any desired temper- 
ature. A damper is therefore essential. 


pare them, take out the seeds and weigh 
the part left. To each pound of the 
marrow, allow one pound of loaf sugar 


In many locations, on hillsides or exposed 
or elevated localities, if the chimney, 
whether that of a detached house or 


eww cr or 


Phe 


and half a teaspoon of ground ginger. 
Cut the marrow into small pieces and 
put it in a hair sieve with a bowl under 
it. Sprinkle it thickly with brown 
sugar, and let it stand over night. In 
the morning strain off all the juice 
which has run from the marrows int) 
a preserving kettle, and let it come to a 
boil, Then add the loaf sugar by de- 
grees, and let it boil to a syrup, skim- 
ming it carefully if any scum should 
ris. Add to this syrup the strained 
juice of lemons, in the proportion of one 
lemon to four pounds of sugar. Let it 
hoil five minutes longer, put in the 
marrow, sprinkle the ginger over it, let 
it boil up again, skim if necessary, and 
allow it to simmer slowly until the 
marrow is quite clear and semi-trans- 
parent, keeping the whole well stirred. 
It will take about an hour and a half. 
When done, turn into jars, let it stand 
until quite co'd, tie down carefully, and 
keep in a cool, dry place. 


Locating the Gas Stove 


By Katharine Swan 


In choosing a location for the gas 
range it is most desirable to select a 
place near enough to the chimney of the 
kitchen to allow it to be connected with 
the flue, yet not near windows or in the 
direet line of strong drafts, and at a 
sufficient distance from the sink to avoid 
spattering water. Even in large kitchens 
of private residences it is often impos- 
sible to find any place that answers all 
these requirements. It is quite time 
women understood something of the 
results of a flue on a gas range. In gas 
stove construction the same jackets are 
titted with open or solid tops for use 


apartment, has only a slab over its top 
instead of a revolving jack, there is 
almost invariably a back draft. If the 
gas range is connected with the chimney, 
the wind blows back into the lower oven, 
and if the flames are turned low puts 
them out. If the tops are going, resuits 
soon follow. Hence a damper is essen- 
tial also for use in windy weather. If 
there is a damper, be sure you under- 
stand how it works before the stove man 
who puts it in leaves the premises. 

If there is no flue connection, either 
from choice or necessity, do not under 
any consideration entirely cover up the 
outlet on the stove to “save the heat.” 
In order to keep a gas stove going prop- 
erly, in order to have clean combustion 
and a perfect circulation of heat in the 
stove, it is necessary to have some sys- 
tem of ventilation. That outlet eithor 
on the back or top of the stove is the 
outlet end of the whole thing. It may 
be partly closed sometimes, especially if 
the lower oven door is of openwork de- 
sign. But if tightly closed too many 
dis.greeab!e things happen to mention. 

In some ranges the heat which passes 
from it may be utilized without inter- 
fering with the functions of the outlet. 
If one of the side shelves is designed to 
be fitted on the rear as well as at the 
side, call in a plumber or tinsmith, and 
have him make a pipe with an elbow, 
one short length to fit on the stove out- 
let end the other piece extending upward 
from the elbow to within eight or ten 
inches of the shelf when it is on the rear 
of the range. When this plan is fol- 
lowed the resr shelf becomes a hot shelf 
and will solve many a warm plate or 
food problem. Besides, one is losing 


none of the heat paid for. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Menus for July 


Seasonable Meals, Providing Variety and 


ith Approximate 


Balance of Food Values 


By Louise Worthen 


Fripay, Jury 1 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 

Cereal with cream 
Broiled haddock 
Creamed potatoes 
‘offee 
Luncheon 
Egg salad 
Whole wheat bread 
Stuffed olives 
Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Broiled tomatoes 
Lamb stew Radishes 
Dressed lettuce 
Fruit custard 
Coffee 


Satrurpay, Jury 2 
Breakfast 
Cherries 

Cereal with cream 

Lamb and potato in 
gravy 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Rusks Pickles 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 
Cheese canapes 
Broiled steak 
Mashed potato 
Asparagus toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Coftee jelly with whipped 
cream 
Coffee 

Sunpay, Jury 3 

Breakfast 
Watermelon 
Cereal with cream 
Minced beef on toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast chicken 
Browned potatoes 
String beans 
Cucumber salad 
Chocolate custard with 
cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Lobster salad 
“rown bread sandwiches 
Cream almond cake 


Monpay, Juty 4 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 

Cereal with cream 

Dropped eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken and cucumber 


Rolls 


Almond cup cakes 
Grape juice 

Dinner 

Tomato bouillon 

Boiled salmon 

Egg sauce 

Boiled new potatoes 


Dressed lettuce 
Maple mousse 
Coffee 


Tvespay, Jury 


eas 


Currants, 
Cereal with cream 


Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Graham rolls 

Sliced cucumbers 
Bananas _ with lemon 
juice 

Dinner 
Clear soup 

Broiled hamburg steak 

Olive sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Summer squash 

Dressed tomatoes 
Baked rice pudding 
Coffee 


Wepnespay, Juty 6 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
Raspberries 
Sponge cake Iced tea 
Dinner 
Sroiled asparagus 
Pan-broiled ham 
Potato puff 
String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Washington pie 
Cotfee 


Tuvurspay, Jury 7 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Scrambled eggs with 

chopped ham 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped macaroni and 
tomato 

Rolls Olives 

Stewed prunes 
Dinner 

Tomato soup 

Roast of lamb 
Potato au gratin 

Cucumber salad 

Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 


Fripay, Jury 8 
Breakfast 
Melons 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coff 


Peas 


ec 
Luncheon 
Cream of pea soup 
Crisped crackers 
Pickles 
Fruit custard 
Dinner 
Cheese canapes 
Baked bluefish 
Mashed potato 
Beet greens 
Tomato salad 
Cherry pie offee 
Saturpay, 9 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Potato cakes 
Popovers 
Luncheon 
Fag and potato salad 
hole wheat bread 


‘offee 


French toast Coffee 


Cream cheese Fruit 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb croquettes with 
tomato sauce 
Boiled rice 
String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Lemon milk sherbet 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Juty 10 
Breakfast 
Stewed gooseberries 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Brown bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast of beef 
Brown gravy 
Lrowned potatoes 
Dandelion greens 
Beet salad 
Peach shortcake with 
cream 
Coffee 
per 
Creamed shrimps 
Whole wheat toast 
Macaroons Lemonade 
Monpay, 11 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs Brown bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 
Cheese sandwiches 
Rice waffles Honey 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Sliced cold roast beef 
Mashed potato 
Buttered carrots 
Dressed tomatoes 
; Apple pie Coffee 
Tvuespay, Juty 12 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Chopped beef on toast 
ickled celery 
Fruit 


Dinner 
Broiled tomatoes 
Corned beef 
New potatoes 
Turnips 
Dressed lettuce 
Raspberry souffle 
Coffee 


Wepnespay, Juty 13 
Breakfast 
Melons 

Cereal with cream 

Bacon and eggs 

Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 
Escalloped fish and 
potato 
Sliced tomatoes 
Boiled rice and cream 
Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Sliced corned beef 
Potato croquettes 
String beans 
Cucumber salad 
Macedoine jelly 
Coffee 
THURSDAY, JULY 14 
Breakfast 
Sliced pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potato 


Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Clam fritters 
Rolls Olives 
Bananas, baked 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Riced potato 
Asparagus on toast 
String bean salad 
Caramel ice cream 
Coffee 


Fripay, Jury 15 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Minced clams on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corned beef hash 
Pickled beets 
Whole wheat bread 
Raspberries 
Dinner 
Split pea soup 
Broiled mackerel 
fashed potato 
Summer squash 
Dressed cucumbers 
Blueberry® pie Coffce 
Saturpay, Juty 16 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
French toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sardine toast 
Olives Cream _ cheese 
Blueberry pie 
Dinner 
Clear soup Seef loaf 
3aked new potatoes 
Beet greens 
Pressed lettuce 
Spanish cream 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Juty 17 
Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with chopped 
meat 
Muffins 
brown 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce 
Roast chickens 
Potato souffle 
in timbale cases 
salad 
soft 


Hashed potatoes 


soup 


Peas 
Vegetable 
Prune jelly with 
custard 
Coffee 
Supper 
Stuffed eggs 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fruit punch Tarts 
Monpay, 15 
Breakfast 
Melons 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Creamed potatoes 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped eggs with 
peas 
Toasted muffins 
Blueberry cake 
Dinner 
Macaroni soup 
Lamb chops 
Mashed potato 
Sliced tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Crackers and cheese 


Coffee 
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Tuesnay, Jury 19 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Minced lamb on _ tozst 

Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Rusks Spiced beets 
Melons 
Dinner 
roiled tomatoes 
Blanquette of chicken 
Rice croquettes 
Fried egg plant 
Dressed cucumbers 
Apple tapioca with 
cream 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Juty 20 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with crcam 
Baked eggs 
Corn muffins Coffce 
Luncheon 
Potato salad 
Whole wheat bread 
Olives Cup custards 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Swordfish 
Boiled new potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Dressed lettuce 
Stewed figs with cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Jury 21 
Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Pickles 
Fruit salad 
Dinner 
Tomato canapes 
sroiled beefsteak 
Mashed potato 
Creamed carrots 
Cucumber salad 
New apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Jury 22 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Minced bee 
Potato cakes 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Jelly omelet 
Toasted muffins 
Baked apples 
Cup cakes 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Broiled halibut steaks 
Potato puff 
Sliced tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Chocolate cream pudding 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Jury 23 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on tuast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish salad 
Sliced cucumbers 


THE 


Dinner 
Clear sous 
Boiled tongue 
Baked potatoes 
String beans 
Tomato and cress sala 
Pineapple tapioca with 
cream 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Jury 24 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfis) 
Baked potatoes 
3rown brea Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Baked bluefish 
Riced potato 
Spiced beets 
Spinach 
Dressed lettuce 
Caramel ice cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed chicken with 


peas 

Brown bread sandwiches 
j lives 

Lemon jelly 


Monpay, 25 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
3rown bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
C-eam cheese salad 
Whole wheat bread 
Olives Raspberries 
Dinner 
Tomato cream soup 
Sliced tongue 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed lima beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Blackberry shortcake 
Coffee 
Tvuespay, Jury 26 
Breakfast 
Melons 
Cereal with cream 
Tongue and potato hash 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped macaroni and 
cheese 
Whole wheat bread 
Tomato salad 
Stewed apples 
Dinner 
Rice soup 
Roast of lamb 
Mint sauce 
Potato puff Peas 
Cucumber salad 
Snow pudding 
Cotfee 
Wepnespay, JuLy 27 
Breakjast 
Baked pears 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potato 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bean salad 
Rusks Cucum' ers 
Fruit custard Waters 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Baked flounder 
Mashed potato 
Green corn 
Tomato salad 
Caramel custard with 
caramel sauce 


olls 
Chocolate pudding 


Coffee 
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Tuurspay, Jury 28 Saturpay, Juty 30 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Apples Melons 
_ Cereal with cream Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 10ast| Minced lamb on toast 
Cottee Coffee 


Luncheon 


Luncheon 
Clam chowder 


Potato chowder 


Crackers Pickles Crisped crackers 
emon water ice Pickles 
Dinner Sliced bread pudding 
Cream of corn soup with cream 
Sliced lamb Dinner 


Cucumber sauce Broiled sardines 
French fried pot toes Lamb chops 
Peas Dressed l.ttuce|Riced potato Peas 
Blueberry pie Tomato salad 


Coffee Crackers Cheese 
Fripay, Jury 29 Coffee 
Breakfast Sunpay, Jury 31 
Raspberries Breakfast 
Cereal with cream Pears 
Bacon and eggs Cereal with cream 
Rye muffins Coffee| Creamed eggs on toast 
Luncheon Watfiles Syrup 
Lamb croquettes Coffee 
Baking powder biscuits Dinner 


Sliced tomatoes Barley soup 
Fruit Chicken fricassee 
Dinner Mashed potato 
Tomato soup Green corn 
Baked stuffed haddock Dressed lettuce 
Mashed potato Raspberry shortcake 


Shell beans Coffee 
Dressed lettuce Supper 
Chocolate bread puddin Egg salad 
(cold) Sardine sandwiches 
Hard sauce Coffce|Sponge cake Lemonade 


Bureau of Information 
Answers Free by Mail—Send for Blank 


To Turn Sort Soap into hard, Mr B., 
add to each gallon of boiling hot soap, 
one half-pint of clean salt. Pour it into 
some broad, shallow receptacle and allow 
it to cool, then cut in cakes. 

To Maxe Carament Sauce, Mrs L., 
melt a cup of sugar in a smooth sauce- 
pan, stirring all the time. When it is 
melted, remove from the fire and add 
one cup of boiling water gradually. 
Return to the heat and cook until the 
earamel (which hardens at the addition 
of the water) has dissolved in the water 
and formed a thin syrup. Cool and 
serve, 

Tue Escarote Satan, to which Mrs M. 
refers, is made from escarole, which is 
one of our green salad plants, and dressed 
with pepper, salt, oil and vinegar. Mrs 
M. will find a recipe for tartar sauce in 
the cooking lesson for June, 1904. For 
creamed fish, make a sauce of one cup 
of hot milk, thickened with one table- 
spoon each of butter and flour and sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and a bit of 
onion juice. To this add a teaspoon of 
chopped parsley and the fish, in small 
flakes. This may he used either with 
salt or fresh fish, but if the salt variety 
is used, it shou'd be soaked in cold water 
before cooking. 
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French and German Salads 


By H. L. H. 


When living in France, our “salad 
verte” always ‘yaffled us. There was a 
peculiarly delicious little something that 
we couldn’t exactly place. Only by 
alternate bribing and threatening of the 
polite garcon did we find out what it 
was. ‘This is the recipe: 

Salad Verte 

The ingredients are olive oil, cider 
vinegar, tarragon vinegar, chives, cher- 
vil, and romaine or Boston lettuce. 
(Chervil can be bought at a seed dealer’s 
for five cents a package and can _ be 
easily grown in a sunny window or in a 
garden. Chives cost fifteen cents a 
clump and spring up quickly after cut- 
ting.) In the first place, let the oil be 
above reproach—thick, yellow and rich. 
Use three tablespoons of oil to one of 
vinegar. Mix a saltspoon of salt and 
one of black pepper with the vinegar, 
pour in the oil slowly, mixing thoroughly 
until creamy, repeat this until oil and 
vinegar are thoroughly mixed and used 
up. In the last spoonful pour a few 
drops ‘of tarragon vinegar and mix a 
tablespoon of finely chopped chives and 
another of chervil. I mix this and serve 


in little Japanese bowls, passing the 
romaine, which is by far the best salad 
to eat with French dressing, on a shallow 
dish, letting the guests dip the tender 


green into the dressing. Cheese crack- 
ers are the proper accompaniment to this 
salad—thin crackers spread with butter, 
grated yellow cheese, generously sea- 
soned with paprika, black pepper and 
salt, toasted in the oven long enough to 
crisp and puff up. 

“Kartoffel Salad” 

This recipe was given me by a Ger- 
man hausfrau, and, onee tried, it will 
become as frequent a guest m our Amer- 
ican families as in the cordial German 
households with their charming hos- 
pitality. The ingredients ure one dozen 
small boiled potatoes (cold), one-quarter 
pound of bacon, two onions,.a small 
piece of bacon (for frying), parsley, 
French dressing (oil, vinegar, pepper, 
salt, chopped parsley and a very little 
mustard). Cut the one-quarter of a 
pound of bacon in small dice and fry 
(not too brown), mixing both bacon and 
fat with the salad. This is prepared an 
hour before luncheon or tea and well 
chilled in the ice box. Serve with hot 
buttered crackers, sprinkled liberally 
with paprika. 


Happy Ficnicking 
By W. L. 


Pasteboard or tin boxes, carefully 
saved throughout the year, plenty of 
parafline paper and wooden or paper 
plates for serving, will reduce the labor 
of the picnic to a minimum. If the 
luncheon is so packed that each member 
of the party has something to carry, so 
much the better; a basketful of silver- 
mounted conveniences will have to be 
tugged back, while the plebeian boxes can 
be disposed of and the tired, but happy 
picnickers come home ‘empty handed. 
The breakables in the eating line should 
be as conscientiously avoided as should 
dishes of any destructible material. 
Cake does not travel well and any other 
delicate food is open to the same objec- 
tion. The writer has carried salad in 
a tin box, lined first with paraffine paper 
and then with a thick layer of lettuce 
leaves and the salad mixture covered 
with lettuce. However, salad sandwiches 
are delicious, and carrying salad means 
forks as well, while sandwiches are the 
food par excellence for picnics. The 
following are good ones culled from an 
English periodical: 

Fairy Sandwiches 

Cut an equal number of thin slices 
of brown and white bread, and butter 
them with the following mixture: Beat 
three ounces of fresh butter to a cream 
with four ounces of powdered sugar, 
beating it well together for some little 
time; then beat in a small wineglass of 
Madeira and a tablespoon of lemon juice. 
Set it on ice for an hour. After having 
spread this mixture on the bread, 
sprinkle thinly with blanched and 
chopped nuts of any kind. Press the 
white slices to the brown, and stamp out 
in circles or triangles, as you please. 
Olive 

Stone and mince olives, seasoning 
them with white pepper; then pound 
them to a smooth paste. Cut some thin 
slices of bread and butter, and spread 
half with the pounded olives and the 
other half rather thickly with fine'y 
chopped tongue. Press the two halves 
together lightly. 

Egg 

Take six hard-boiled eggs, six washed 
and boned anchovies, a teaspoon of 
French mustard and a tablespoon each 
of oil and cream; pound this all to a 
smooth paste, seasoning it with salt and 
cayenne to taste. Spread this mixture 
thickly on thin slices of buttered bread. 
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In the cooking school of Self-Culture Hall 


A Worthy Western Example 


By Landon Knight 


HE cooking school of Self-Culture 
Hall was founded several years ago 
by wealthy citizens of St Louis, who 

ovided a substantial fund to pay the 
est of instructors and to provide for 
ther incidental expenses. The first year 
its existence furnished substantial 
videnee of the excellence of the plan, 
ud voluntary subscriptions now provide 
iore than enough money to defray ex- 
yenses. Its purpose is to furnish free of 
charge a course of lectures and practical 
rk for young women of s!ender means 
ho wish to acquire such knowledge for 
me use. Its beneficiaries are very 
recly from the ranks of stenographers, 
wkkeepers, clerks, factory girls and 
thers who are compelled to work during 
the day. Classes, therefore, are arranged 
for from 7 to 10 in the evening. Each 
class is graded according to the know!l- 
lge possessed by its members, which, 
ith the beginners, is remarkably lim- 
ited. In fact, after seeing one of these 
classes at work, one is inclined to say of 
. as Horace Walpole’s great rival said of 
m, that “perhaps no mortal ever knew 

<o many things and all of them wrong.” 
the greatest difficulty the instructors 


encounter is the dissipation of incorrect 
ideas and the correction of wrong meth- 
ods. But the beginning here is thor- 
oughly elementary. The instructor as- 
sumes that it is just as necessary for her 
pupils to understand first principles as 
it is for the mechanie to know first of 
all the uses of his tools. Knowledge of 
desirable dress, of the range, the uses 
and manipulation of cooking utensils 
are carefully ineuleated preliminaries. 
Nothing is passed over hurriedly, noth- 
ing is left to be learned later, but the 
Leginner is drilled in every detail until 
a high degree of efficiency is reached. 
Then the work of teaching how to 
cook begins in earnest. The aim is to 
inculeate thorough, practical knowledge 
on each specific point. Consequently an 
entire evening is devoted to teaching the 
preparation of one dish. The class is 
arranged around a table in such a way 
that each member has an unobstructed 
view of the demonstrator, who, after ex- 
plaining yrinciples, proceeds to show 
how to carry them into effect. Without 
further aid, each girl is required to pre- 
pare, cook and serve the dish under dis- 
cussion. If mistakes are made, the work 
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must be done over again until they dis- 
appear and the instructor is satisfied that 
the subject has been thoroughly mastered. 
If any fail to learn the lesson of the 
evening, which is frequently the case, 
she remains in the class of beginners 
until the required proficiency is gained. 
As much importance is attached to 
serving as to cooking. The students are 


taught that the success of a meal de- 
pends quite as much upon the dainty and 
appetizing way in which it may be served 
as it does upon those of which it consists 
and the method of cooking. The ar- 
rangement of the + rarnishing of 
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dishes, and the hundred other little things 
that go to make the successful house- 
wife, are all dwelt upon with care to the 
minutest detail, and if mistakes are 
made at any of these points they are fol- 
lowed by the same consequences that 
would attach if made in preparation or 
in cooking. The effect of this careful 
training is readily observable in the 
work of the more advanced classes, the 
members of which seem to do everything 
without effort and in a manner that 
gives one a positive sense of pleasure. 

A great deal of this care of detail, no 
doubt, seems trivial, unimportant, and, 
even if worth while, 
easy of accomplish- 
ment, to those who 
may happen to think 
as I did, that one 
way is as good as 
another. 

I saw one class 
that had been for a 
week unsuccessfully 
wrestling, in spirit 
and otherwise, with 
-a certain kind of 
cake. The _ resolute 
lips and_ knitted 
brows left little 
doubt that courage 
and the cake prob- 
lem still remained. 

Thus it will be 
seen that thorough- 
ness in this institu- 
tion is placed above 
every other consid- 
eration. The course 
of instruction § de- 
pends upon the apti- 
tude of the pupil. 
In some cases it is 
completed in five or 
six months, but 
more frequently it 
requires twice that 
time. Many young 
women do not take 
the full course, that 
is optional with 
them. But over sixty 
per cent of those 
who have entered as 
students have re- 
mained and finished 
the course—conclu- 
sive proof of how anx- 
ious working girls are 
to acquire an educa- 
tion of this kind. 
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Food from the Elm Tree 


By Emma L. T. Cole 


There is one species of mushroom 
which the most inexperienced may learn 
10 recognize easily. This is found about 
‘he base of elin trees aiongside of our 
‘horoughfares, and is called Coprinus 
-ongregatus, from its habit of growth in 
lumps or masses, twenty or thirty fre- 
cuently growing in one compact cluster. 

After a rain or shower, from early 
-pring until frost these tiny little caps 
may be seen pushing up through the 
~oil at the base of the tree, sometimes 
cven between the paving stones in the 
catters and along the edges of the brick 
valks. It is found as early as April 
oud as late as November. From stumps 
of trees a continuous growth will appear 
vear after year, and an abundant supply 
uiay be gathered in such a spot every 
week throughout the entire season. 

In color, the center of the cap is a 
tiwny brown, merging into light buff on 
the edges. They are somewhat darker 
when moist or old. In shape, they re- 
semble a tiny chocolate drop. The stem 
is slender, white, hollow and very fragile, 
aud splits into silky filaments. On the 
under side of the cap there may be seen 
little white leaves pressed very closely 
together. These are called the gills and 
contain the spores or seeds. 

As the mushroom grows, the cap. ex- 
pands, spreading out like a parasol, and 
the margin finally splits and rolls back 
toward the, center of the cap. The gills 
ave at first white, then pink, later brown, 
and finally black. When fully developed 
the gills with the spores dissolve into an 
inky fluid. The proper time to gather 
them for the table is before the gills 
reach the black stage. 

In the sketch is shown the mushroom 
in its various stages of growth. Figures 
1 and 2 show it in its perfect state; 
5 and 4 when it has begun to decay. 
Figure 5 shows a transverse section, 
the extreme edge of which has turned 
black; Figure 6 shows the black state 
oud Figure 7 the liquid state. Figure 
8 shows the black snores magnified. 
To obtain the spores, place a cap, gills 
downward, on a piece of white paper. 
In a half hour a fine black powder will 
be seen underneath the cap. A small 
portion of this powder placed in a micro- 
scope reveals many spores. 

This mushroom varies in size from 
one-half inch in the very young or button 
state, to three or four inches in diameter 
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when fully grown. The stem is about 
four inches high when the mushroom is 
fu_ly developed. 

After repeated trials, the most satis- 
factory method of preparing them for 
the table is found to be the following: 
Remove the caps from the stems and 
place them in a colander. Rinse them 
gently with cold water and let them 


\ 


drain a few minutes. The caps may be 
cut from the stems, when gathered, thus 
avoiding much of the grit which is about 
the stems. Put a piece of butter the 
size of an English walnut in a spider or 
chafing-dish; when this bubbles, add the 
mushrooms, sprinkle them well with salt 
and a dash of pepper, cover closely and 
let cook three or four minutes. Remove 
from the fire and eat at once. The juice 
of the mushroom is very plentiful and 


they require no addition of water in 
cooking. If they are to be served with 
steak, broil the steak in a very hot pan 
and when it is cooked, remove the meat, 
add butter and cook the mushrooms, sea- 
son and pour over the steak. Two quarts 
of raw mushrooms will furnish a very 
ample supply for four persons. 

Cooxmne Fisn in water, the 
skin may be left on until the fish is done 
and then removed easily. Insert a fork 
in one end of the skin and twist it off 
carefully. 
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String Beans by the Yard 


By Helen Lukens Jones 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable 
string beans in the world are grown in 
the gardens of Mr Charles Richardson, 
in Pasadena, California. These beans 
average from thirty to forty-three inches 
in length, and in spite of their enormous 
size, are more tender and edible than the 
smaller varieties. The seeds of these 
beans were sent to Mr Richardson by 


California string beans 


a friend, who found them growing in 
China. Mr Richardson planted them 
in a well-spaded, well-fertilized trench 
thirty feet in length, and in due time 
they sprouted and grew. He had been 
told they were prolific growers and built 
a trellis cighteen feet in hight to sup- 
port them, thinking that if they reached 
up half as far as that, they would do 
very well. But in this instance, Mr 


Richardson discovered he didn’t “know 
beans,” for the capricious vegetable won- 
ders fairly leaped to the tops 6f the poles 
and finding nothing to aid them in fur- 
ther climbing they turned somersaults 
in midair and grew backward until they 
twined and intertwined into impene- 
trable green masses. The blooms re- 
semble those of lavender sweet peas in 
size and shape and fragrance. They 
open in the morning and drop their 
petals at night. The leaves are in clus- 
ters of three, each being about six 
inches in length and three wide. 
These beans have created a sensation 
among horticulturists because of their 
enormous length. It has been esti- 
mated that ten thousand beans have 
been produced on this thirty-foot row 
in a single season. They grow in 
clusters of from six to a dozen and 
ean be quickly and easily gathered. 
They make a delightful table deli- 
cacy when cut and stewed with butter 
and cream, and are so very large that 
one person finds difficulty in disposing 
of a single bean. It is not an unusual 
occurrence in Mr Richardson’s family 
for one of the children to say at table, 
“Papa, please give me a slice of 
bean.” - 


At Our Table 


By Alice Crary 


She sat at the head of our table, - 
The dear little one-month, bride, 
And the wee board was spread 
From the foot to the head 
With the products of things she 
had “tried.” 
Not all of these viands were whole- 
some, 
Not all of these viands seemed right. 
Yet the love in her eyes as she shared 
your surprise 
Proclaimed every dish a delight. 


Johnnie’s Opinion 
By Katherine L. Daniher 


Oh, wouldn’t this world be just lovely, 
I’m sure I'd forget how to ery, 

If half of the year could be Christmas, 
And the other half Fourth of July! 


Artictes ox Domestic Scrence in 
schools and colleges, Mrs C. H. T., will 
be found in Goop Housekerrtne for Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1902. 
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A Word About Coffee 


By Charles B. Hayward 


LL that glitters is not gold, nor is 
that all coffee which passes by that 
name, though it bear, even before 

grinding, so close an outward resem- 
bianee to that commodity as to deceive 
any but the most practiced eye. But 
s:caking of adulterations of coffee, one 
itimediately thinks of chicory and falls 
to wondering how in the world anyone 
could pass unground chicory as coffee on 
the most unwary purchaser? This query 


is a difficult one to answer until one 
becomes aware of the fact that there is 
such a thing as artificial coffee; not 
merely a compound, principally adul- 
terant, but an imitation pure and simple, 
the ingredients of which are totally 
foreign to the nature of the article they 
are made to simulate. This is accom- 
plished by grinding and mixing the raw 
material, composed of various vegetable 
substances, to a stiff paste, which is then 
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run through a kind of stamping machine 
from which it emerges as cofiee beans! 
Roasting completes the deception, and 
the finished product goes forth as hailing 
from one of the we_l-known coffee grow- 
ing districts of far off lands. However, 
this machine-made cofiee is more usually 
employed for mixing with the inferior 
brands supplied by nature, and the re- 
sulting compound is christened “Java,” 
“Rio,” “Santos,” or may even attain to 
the high dignity of “Mocha.” 

As long ago as 1880 it was estimated 
that eighteen million pounds of foreign 
substances were annually used for this 
purpose, and the identity of some of 
them so employed will doubtless come as 
a great surprise to the average person. 
For instance, dandelions, parsnips, car- 
rots and beets are seldom if ever associ- 
ated with coffee; but these roots figure 
very prominently in the list of adulter- 
ants referred to, while lupins, beans, rice 
and others of like nature are used to a 
much greater extent. 

Genuine roasted coffee, of no matter 
what quality, will not impart its color to 
cold water, nor will the bean lose its 
smooth surface or hard, tough consist- 
ency when subjected to.a soaking of any 


duration, whereas chicory and other imi- 
tations become soft and spongy when 
soaked and-render the water muddy, so 
that it is only necessary to give the sus- 
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pect a bath to determine its genuine- 
ness. Of course, the bean must be tried 
before grinding and the water must be 
cold, otherwise the test wil not be con- 
c‘usive. To one who is a lover of the 
steaming beverage that invigorates with- 
out intoxicating, or, on the other hand, 
one experienced in handling coffee, the 
nostri's and palate are sufficient to detect 
the spurious bean; for human ingenuity, 
while successful to a high degree in sizn- 
ulating the appearance of the real bean, 
fails when it comes to producing the 
aroma and flavor, and it is for this rea- 
son that the artificial product cannot 
stand alone. 

Brazil easily heads the list of coffee 
growing countries, and not only by far 
the greater part of her revenue but the 
support of the lerger part of her popu- 
lation is derived from its cultivation; 
practically every mile of railroad in the 
eountry having as its raison d'etre the 
vast plantations back on the tablelands. 
Ceylon and Java are the largest eastern 
producers, but as nearly all of theiz 
output is consumed on the continent, 
what is handed out by the corner grocer 
from tins gaudily labeled “Mocha” and 
“Java,” had Rio or Sao Paulo as its orig- 
inal point of shipment in not a few 
instances. What is reputed to be the 
finest coffee grown in the world is culti- 
vated in the Blue mountains of Jamaica, 


Coffee drying plats. In the foreground are fermenting tanks; down the center is the washing sluice 
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A WORD ABOUT COFFEE 


Washing the coffee. 


oud it is from here that the royal table 
i supplied. But then, fine coffee de- 
uds as much upon the making as the 
iality of the bean, and as every con- 
noisseur has his own pet theory on the 


subject and articles galore have been 
written about it, the less said here the 


letter. A captain of one of the Atlas 
sieamers once took his steward to task 
avout the eoffee and was informed that 
it was the genuine Blue Mountain 
variety. Whereupon he responded that 
there must have been a powerful lot of 
rain in the Blue mountains recently, 
whieh is sufficiently illustrative of the 
point just mentioned. 

But then, very few have ever heard 
of Blue Mountain coffee, whereas every- 
one is familiar with the name “Mocha,” 
if not with the bean, and a very natural 
inquiry is, “Does such a thing as Mocha 
coffee really come to this country, or is 
it a fiction pure and simple, on a par 
with the Habana cigar and similar trade 
lames which are accepted as a matter of 
course?” Brazilian coffee is only worth 
two or three cents a pound at Rio 
Janeiro or Sao Paulo; tv spending a 
cent or a little more per pound for 
freight, it may be shipped to the Red 
sea, whereupon it immedistely doubles 
or trebles in value and commands a cor- 
respondingly higher price when it arrives 
at its final destination, which is either 
Europe or the United States. The dif- 
ference in the profit after deducting the 
small additional expense for freight is a 
simple problem in mathematics and one 


Rows and piles of freshly picked coffee beans 


that well repays this roundabout way of 
sending one’s eggs to market. 

The United States leads the world in 
the consumption of coffee as does China 
in tea drinking, though Great Britain is 
a close second in the latter respect, and 
by far the greater part of Brazil’s tre- 
mendous crop comes direct to this mar- 
ket. The yearly consumption of coffee 
in England has, strange to relate, been 
very steadily on the decline for the past 
half century. This is attributable in 
part to the excessive adulteration prac- 
ticed in the early fifties as a result of 
the almost prohibitive duty upon coffee. 
whereas chicory could be imported free, 
and tea being also easier to prepare prop- 
erly, gained the ascendancy. 

Up to 1690 the sole source of supply 
was Arabia, but in that year it was in- 
troduced into Java by the governor- 
general of the island. One of the first 
plants grown in Java was sent to the 
Botanical gardens in Amsterdam and 
seed from it was sent to Surinam, and 
ten years later it found its way to the 
West Indies. From that time its. culti- 
vation may be said to have been general 
throughout the civilized portions of the 
tropics. 

The regions best adapted to its growth 
are well-watered mountain slopes rang- 
ing in altitude from one to four thou- 
sand feet, and between the parallels of 
fifteen degrees north and fifteen degrees 
south latitude, though it is actually cul- 
tivated from twenty-five degrees north to 
thirty degrees south latitude where the 
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temperature does not drop below fifty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. 

The bean when grown at a high alti- 
tude is much smaller, light green in color 
and very much better in quality, in- 
creasing in size very perceptibly and 
changing to a light yellow under more 
tropical temperatures, but as very little 
coffee is sold at retail in its green state 
nowadays, this information is not of 
great value to the average purchaser, 
who must depend in the main upon her 
grocer. 

The tree in its wild state is slender, 
reaching a hight of fifteen to twenty 
feet, Lut under cultivation it is pruned 
to grow not more than six to ten feet 
high for convenience in picking. The 
leaves are evergreen and resemble those 
of the laurel, though not so dry and 
thick, while the flowers are somewhat 
like the jasmine. The trees are com- 
pletely covered with blossoms, which per- 
fume the whole countryside for the few 
days they last. The fruit is very much 
like the cherry in all stages of develop- 
ment, and especially when ripe, as they 
then vary from deep red to purple. The 
two semi-elliptic seeds are inclosed in a 
parchment-like skin, surrounded by con- 
siderable pulp, which is very sweet when 
ripe. In Costa Rica, the coffee harvest- 
ing is marked by an epidemic of dys- 
entery on the part of the juvenile popu- 
lation through overindulgence in coffee 
pulp. In cultivation the plants are 
grown from seed and set out when six 


months old. They begin to bear at the 
end of the third year and are good for 
about twenty years. Considerable space 
is left between the trees, and bananas 
and plantains are grown in the open 
rows for the double purpose of shade and 
provision. The first year’s crop is small, 
but when in full bearing each tree will 
yield from one to five pounds, according 
to location and variety. 

After picking, the bean must be dried, 
pulped, washed, dried again, hulled, 
cleaned and sorted before it is ready for 
market, and these processes, when car- 
ried out according to Central American 
standards, are necessarily very long- 
winded proceedings. Some of the larger 
plantations, however, especially in Bra- 
zil, are equipped throughout with the 
most modern machinery, which takes care 
of the bean from the tree to the shipping 
sack, for in no other way could the vast 
crops grown there be economically han- 
dled. Many others have machines for 
accomplishing the most difficult parts of 
the process, such as the pulping and 
hulling. Coffee must thus pass through 
many stages of evolution before it ap- 
pears as a beverage. 


A Corn Broom (floor or hand) which 
has become worn so the corners are 
round should be cut off across the bot- 
tom until they are square as when new. 
The broom will do better work as 
well as look better. E. S. D. 


Drying coffee in the sun 
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What Is Good Housekeeping ? 


First prize answer 


Good housekeeping is the art of mak- 
ing the home restful, cheerful, comfort- 
able and clean. Of ministering to heart, 
mind and body in a reasonable, common 
sense way; giving a variety of carefully 
chosen, well-cooked food, and making 
details of meals and service either simple 
or luxurious, according to the family 
income. M. Munson. 

Second prize answer 

Good housekeeping .is the “gift 0’ 
God” by which some women transform a 
house into a home. It is more than a 
knowledge of the chemistry of cooking. 
more than the care of silver, china, hard- 
wood floors or bric-a-brac, though it 
may include all these. It is that subtle 
something by which order, cleanliness, 
beauty and comfort are made to reign 
simultaneously in the home. Kate 
Chapin House. 

Winner of the third prize 


By good housekeeping I mean all that 
which, planned and carried into effect by 
the home makers, aims to so control the 
physical, direct the mental and influence 
the spiritual life of every member of the 
household, that he or she may reach the 
highest possible plane of usefulness and 
happiness. Mrs Nellie Wykes. 

Good housekeeping is essentially good 
home making; the making of the home 
that uplifts the character, that teaches 
that material and moral cleanliness 
which is akin to godliness, and instills 
that love of order which is said to be 
God’s first law; but still inculeates the 
fact that even cleanliness and order are 
subservient to love and comfort, those 
two mainsprings of the true home. It 
furnishes wholesome and dainty fare at 
regular intervals, that the most precious 
human possession, health of body, may 
be preserved and thus secure as a natural 
consequence, health of mind and con- 
science. M. E. Lowman. 


Good housekeeping means the attack- 
ing of essentials with cheerfulness and 
vim and the keeping of non-essentials 
resolutely in the background, moving 
forward each day toward better methods 
of doing things, so that the housekeeper 
may find leisure to read and relax. It 
means neatness without nagging; order 
without ordering; system without slav- 
ery. It makes of each member of the 
family a little, smoothly revolving cog in 
the household machinery, and sends the 
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workers of the home forth with clear 
brains and happy hearts and draws them 
again each night for rest of body and 
freedom of soul. Lois T. Shannon. 


Good housekeeping is home making. 
It combines order and neatness with 
comfort, generous living with health, 
the gratification of individual tastes 
with unselfishness and impartiality. It 
avoids ostentation and extravagance. It 
creates an atmosphere in which the 
strong and noble traits develop, and the 
weak and ignoble wither. It ministers 
to the higher life of the household as 
conscientiously as to the material, and it 
puts love, tact, skill and principle into 
the humblest tasks. Belle S. Cragin. 


Good housekeeping is that intelligent, 
practical supervision of the house, in all 
its departments, which makes the most, 
in every way, of all given material, re- 
duces waste to a minimum, preaches by 
wholesome example the gospel of good 
living, makes of cleanliness a valued 
friend instead of an idol to be wor- 
shiped, considers the family health a 
paramount issue, and out of the given 
circumstances evolves the most possible 
happiness and comfort for all the house- 


hold. Mattie W. Baker. 


I call only that housekeeping good 
which recognizes the house as the hab- 
itation of the spirit of home and which 
seeks lovingly, therefore, to be worthy. 
In practice, good housekeeping is both 
a science and an art. It is a science 
because its methods are exact and 
orderly: it is an art because its results 
are above the commonplace. The letter 
of good housekeeping depends on time 
and locality, on custom and material: the 
spirit of it is always and everywhere the 
same. Abbie Purdy Clark. 

Good housekeeping is the science of 
combining perfect cleanliness and neat- 
ness with economy and comfort; of giv- 
ing to the inmates of the home healthy 
bodies through the preparation of whole- 
some and palatable food, careful and 
intelligent attention to sanitation and 
the laws of hygiene. It also includes 
the fine art of home making in its highest 
and truest sense: Bertha Forbes. 


Good housekeeping is cleanly and 
healthful simplicity in food and furnish- 
ings, so carefully arranged by grace and 
good sense that there is leisure for the 
higher life, and this leisure should be as 
much for the servant within the gates 
as for the mistress of the household. 
Roberta Holmes Seashore. 
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Books Which Average Well 


Onoto WaTANNA never will write an- 
other story quite so beautiful as A 
Japanese Nightingale, but her Daugh- 
ters of Nijo, recently published, has a 
clever plot and is fascinating reading. 
Maemilian; $1.50. 


A DavcuTer or THE Ricu, by M. E. 
Waller, has for its heroine the daughter 
of a New York millionaire, who is 
ordered by her doctor to a farm during 
her convalescence from illness, and is 
taken to board by a poor but inde- 
pendent’ farmer’s family in Vermont, 
with whose boys and girls she soon be- 
comes “assimilated,” and to whom she 
brings “good luck” in various ways. A 
healthy, entertaining story for young 
boys and gir!s, showing how the rich are 
often the really poor, and the poor often 
the really rich. Little, Brown & Co, 
Boston; $1.50. 


A Noraste Votume of short stories 
is the collection of fourteen tales by 
Frances Aymar Mathews under the title 
of A Little Tragedy of Tien Tsin, pub- 
lished in a, handsome volume by Robert 
Grier Cooke, 307 Fifth avenue, New 
York. The title story appeared orig- 


inally in Harper’s Magazine, and has 
been dramatized; like several of the 
others it deals with Chinese life and 


Price $1.50. 


Cuaracter Reapinc (by Mrs Symes, 
the physiognomist) is a simple litile 
handbook of general directions how to 
read character and temperament from 
the features and expression of the 
face. The Saalfield publishing company, 
Akron, O; 50 cents. 


Tue Court or Sacwarissa, by Hugh 
Sheringham and Nevi!l Meakin, is a 
dainty, whimsical summer idyl whose 
scene is laid in the garden of an English 
country house. The slender plot is 
made the string on which are hung a 
series of delightfully nonsensical “tales 
of love.” Macmillan; $1.50. 


Fay Taues up to Now is the title of 
two collections of parodies in verse by 
Wallace Irving, fantastically gotten up 
by Paul Elder & Co, San Francisco, and 
selling respectively for 50 and 25 cents. 


character. 


Women’s Ways or Earnixc Money is 
by Cynthia Westover Alden, president- 
general of the International Sunshine 
society. The author’s long experience 
in the ranks of wage-earners and her 
official opportunity of knowing inti- 
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mately the needs of both employers and 


‘employees, fit her to speak authorita- 


tively on this subject. It would be a 
dull woman who could not find in the 
book some practical suggestion. A. & 
Barnes & Co; $1 net. 


Tue Miss Situ, by Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley, is the vivacious 
story of an heiress who goes out to 
service, incognito, in order to learn of 
social conditions, and acquires not 
merely knowledge, but a husband. Mac- 
millan; $1.25. 


Seven Rutes whereby a maid should 
choose a man for a husband are set down 
by Lavinia Hart in her new volume of 
essays entitled When a Maid Marries. 
Inasmuch as rules are the last thing a 
maid thinks of when she falls in love, 
personality being the magie power of 
attraction, these directions are more en- 
tertaining than useful. The book is 
eminently safe, and readable, if not pro- 


found. Dodd, Mead & Co; $1. 


Eacu Voutume of the exquisitely beau- 
tiful little sketches and stories of Jap- 
anese life and character by Lafeadio 
Hearn, is hailed with delight by an 
audience which grows with the years. 
Kwaidan, the newly-published book of 
ghost stories, is no disappointment. It 
contains illustrations by a Japanese art- 
ist and is published by Houghton, Mittin 
& Co at $1.50. 


Tue Sevtr-Cure or Consumption, by 
Charles H. Stan'ey Davis, M D, Ph D, 
advocates the remedy in use at the lead- 
ing and most successful sanitariums for 
tuberculosis, which is based on the belief 
that not in a change of climate but in 
hygienic habits and food which shall 
build up the entire system lie both heal- 
ing and safeguard. E. B. Treat & Co, 
New York; 75 cents. 


THE Price or Youtu, by Margery Wil- 
liams, is a novel to be tucked in the grip 
for a vacation trip, because of its strong 
flavor of the pine woods and the open, 
and the quaint humor of the Jersey 
eountry folk whom the author has 
studied and depicted with sympathctic 
eandor. Macmillan; $1.50. 


A Userut Girt for an invalid is a 
glass in a silver holder, similar to those 
in which soda water is served. The 
holders come in German silver, in very 
good designs, and are quite inexpensive. 
J. L. C. 
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Our Fun Annual 
Here it is. We believe in balanced 


rations, and so the reader will find the 
pudding and the jam, the cake and the 
ices, served along with plenty of roast 
heef and potato and good, homely vege- 
ables. Nor will the desserts, we think, 
be found of a quality to cloy; we would 
ot, in the serving of this first meal of 
the kind, strain the most delicate diges- 
ion. The humor with which these pages 
ire flavored is of a natural and whole- 
ome kind, the native effervescence of 
ur American home life, rather than the 
ready-make jokes of the joke mill, which 
is ever grinding. 

The reader is familiar with a tall, 
dusty, noisy institution which may be 
seen here and there under the shadow of 
ledge or a rocky hill—the stone crusher. 
It proclaims itself afar off by the sound 
of its grinding and its crushing, its 
jarring and its cracking. It does not 
grind slowly, nor exceeding small and 
tine. The American joke mill, at work 
in a hundred cities, runs more smoothly 
than it did twenty years ago, but we 
must say that the product is still rather 
jagged. The  sharp-pointed joke we 
have with us alway and we want it 
ready for use. We want also a healthy 
native humor, and we have been getting 
it in increased measure in the past few 
years. Without its sane and saving 
recognition of the eternal balance of 
things our strenuous nation would go 
daft. Possibly there is, as the editor of 
the North American Review but lately 
averred, a scareity of great humorists 
just now. But the gods have sent us 
a’ group of merry men and women who 
are veritable missionaries. 

We believe our magazine is develop- 
ing worthy recruits to the nation’s 
purveyors of domestic humor. Future 
issues will make this more apparent. 
There is, for example, the writer of the 
monolog in this issue entitled “Off to 
the Shore.” We are adding, we know. 
to the pleasure of our readers in passing 
alone the keen, quiet, good-natured fun 
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she has at the expense of her sisters— 
or of some of them. 

There is no reason why the exponent 
of the higher life of the household 
should not give humor the place in its 
pages which it holds in the lives of its 
readers. And if there is a more suit- 
able month than sizzling July, with its 
shunting of hard work and care, will 
our readers kindly suggest which one 
it is? 


The Flag 


Our star-spangled banner! Yes, we 
love end reverence it. One only need 
see the face of an American abroad 
when he catches an unexpected glimpse 
of the stars and stripes to believe that. 
Yet here in the home land we succeed 
in hiding our feelings so well that for- 
eigners, accustomed to uncovering in- 
stantly in the presence of their national 
emblems, are amazed and critical. And 
it is to be feared that we merit their 
criticisms; for nowhere else could the 
victorious standard of a great people be 
used to advertise a brand of cigars or 
decorate ginger pop bottles on circus 
day; nowhere else could the colors 
which have wrapped the dead heroes of a 
hundred battles, be raised on a national 
holiday in the presence of a crowd who 
remove their derbys only long enough to 
wipe their perspiring brows. This is 
undoubtedly the result of our ardent 
democracy; but are we not missing for 
ourselves and our children that fine 
flower of patriotism, outward deference ? 

Besides, it is good psychology, that 
actions create emotions. Why not begin 
on this Fourth of July to teach our chil- 
dren to uncover before the flag? It will 
add greatly to the beauty of our public 
ceremonies and will teach the boys and 
girls, as in no other way, the meaning 
and value of the republic. 


The Tragedy of Fashion 


There is serious missionary work at 
hend for the women’s clubs; work which 
ought to be undertaken without an 
hour’s delay. It is that of bringing 
well-to-do and fashionable women to a 
realization of their responsibilities in 
the matter of dress. 

Every year the fashionable fabrics 
are getting more expensive, every year 
the trimmings and the “findings” for 
the simplest costume mean a greater 
outlay of money. Not only are street 
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and evening gowns more elaborate, but 
fashion is now dictating costly toilets 
to take the place of the simple and 
appropriate morning gown. And this 
at a time when the cost of mere living 
is ruinously high. 

Do women with money and position 
realize what a far-reaching source of 
evil their extravagance and elaboration 
of attire has become? Do they guess 
the heartburning of the women of 
slender purse who belong to the same 
elub, attend the same functions, and 
whose aping of them so as to appear 
appropriately dressed means either 
weary, nerve racking hours of planning 
and midnight sewing, or else a living 
beyond the slender income, which brings 
nervous or moral collapse to the fond 
and overtaxed husband? Do _ they 


know that to their door may be laid 
embezzlements, 


unhappy homes, di- 
vorces ? 

They declaim loudly against the sweat 
shops, they talk ably on altruism. Yet 
they are blind and deaf to the need next 
door, of simple ideals of living which 
they, and they alone, can_ supply. 
Heaven speed the day of unselfish self- 
control in the matter of dress! 


Mr Cowles’ New Paint 


The following item we clip from the 
news of the quaint old town of Deerfield, 
in Massachusetts, famed for its tranquil 
beauty and its arts and crafts: 

“Edward C. Cowles’ residence is 
much improved with its new coat of 
paint and is a speaking injunction for 
others to ‘Go thou and do likewise.’ ”’ 

Good housekeeping no doubt calls for 
regular and thorough painting of the 
exterior of a dwelling house. Un- 
painted clapboards, gray with the stains 
of many winters, are not, as a general 
thing, viewed as an indication of thrift 
and progression. Nor have we the least 
desire to throw cold water on Mr Cowles’ 
commendable new paint. The motive in 
bringing it to the attention of readers 
from Maine to Texas is to cite it as a 
pioneer and an ensample. 

Old Deerfield street meanders beneath 
ancient, arching elms. In their mottled 
shadows the huge chimneys, the gray 
walis and the quaint old gardens speak 
of the eighteenth century, and even of 
the seventeenth; they are poems. But 
the new Deerfield prefers trolley cars to 
tranquillity, and fresh paint to the poetry 
of the past. 
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For what do we buy house paint and 
pay for it, if not to have it visible, 
audible? The northern traveler, seeing 
the rusty old plantations of the south 
and the tiny cabins nestling in the land- 
scape, a symphony of color, thinks of 
his bright yellow or blue or red build- 
ings at home, glistening with paint, and 
rejoices. They welcome him from afar. 
Whether the new paint of Old Deerfield 
thus advertises and justifies itself, we do 
not know. We earnestly hope that when 
Mr Cowles’ neighbors “do likewise,” they 
will pay heed in their choice of colors 
to the artists who haunt the old town 
in warm weather. And we hope that his 
neighbors among the eighty millions of 
his countrymen will not be-too ardent 
disciples of the strenuous in house 
paint. There is safety, as well as com- 
fort and economy, in houses of red 
brick. The American climate, by the 
way, is an ally of harmony and beauty. 


Just because it is so evidently a gen- 
uine little sketch from life, Mr Me- 
Cutcheon’s cleverly illustrated story of 
the small boy’s spring protest against 
such artificialities as shoes and stockings 
brings a quizzical smile to the editorial 
visage. No, not because of the shoes 
and stockings, but because the affair calls 
to mind so many similar domestic scenes, 
in which the eternal problem of the 
wisest and most helpful relations of 
parent and child was rampant. There 
is evidently something amiss in a house- 
hold when a child will tease so continu- 
ously, and finally, not getting his own 
way, will sulk as persistently. It im- 
plies other passages at arms between the 
two, from which the boy has also, doubt- 
less, come off victorious. The mother’s 
attitude, also, is either the result of 
snap-judgment or else she finally capit- 
ulates against her judgment for the sake 
of peace. In which case the small boy 
is learning to value the pleasure of the 
moment regardless of consequences. A 
somewhat perilous creed with which to 
start a child in life! 


It is not to be supposed that any 
home reached by this magazine is among 
those destined to be bereaved this year 
by the deadly toy pistol or giant cracker. 
It will do no harm, nevertheless, to re- 
mind our friends that fifty-eight boys 
died last year as the result of Fourth 
of July wounds, and over thirty-four 
hundred were injured. 
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Miss Kitty Manx to Sir Thomas Angora 


Sir Thomas, pardon me I pray, 
But I would like to know 
If you could not direct me to 
The swamp where cat-tails grow? 
Mary 8S. Boyd 


The Sunny Side | 
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And to his fellow’s startled “Why 
He wailed, “The waves are breaking!” 


Cataclysmic 
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The Verdict 


Morurr. “Now, my dears, I want you all to try this. It is a new kind of 
health food.” 
Wituir. “Please, mother, we’d rather have less health and more food. 


Tue Boy. “I don’t care. I don’t me not 
want to know your old secret, anyway.” 
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Walking suit of tan pongee 
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Black and white muslin gown for 
matron. See Page 116 
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Pink and white checked taffeta 
Page 116 
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White batiste and lace 
Page 116 
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Frock of white silk mull and lace 
Page 116 
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White batiste gown trimmed with tucking, 
insertion and lace, Page 116 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, statin 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass, 


Lady’s Costume 


Nos 6142 - 6143 — Another 
revived fashion is the 
surplice waist, which will 
be popular, because it is 
becoming to all figures. 
The skirt is seven-gored, 
with the fullness at the 
sides and back. The pat- 
tern includes a founda- 
tion skirt, and a jauntily 
knotted girdle. Sizes for 
waist, No 6142: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Sizes for skirt, 
No 6148: 20, 22, 24, 26,28 and 
30 inches waist measure, 


Lady’s Raglan Shirt Waist 


No 6144—This smart little blouse 
is the new raglan style with full- 
ness in sleeve taken up in a box- 
plait which extends up over the 
shoulder to the neck. There is just 
a little fullness in the front at 
shoulders, but no allowance is 
made for the pouching over the 
belt. A pretty idea is to fasten the 
sleeve plaits to the outside of the 
ribbon stock with little gold “‘baby 
pins” or fancy buttons. Silk, cot- 
tons, linens and light weight wools 
lend themselves to the mode. Me- 
dium size requires 3% yards, ‘6 
inches wide material. Sizes: 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. 


Nos 6142-6143 


Lady’s Shirt Waist Foun 


sizes wanted, and send 


dation or Lining 


No 6149—Many requests 
have been received for 
a good up-to-date shirt 
waist lining, upon which 
one could build a_ shirt 
waist from tucked em- 
broidery or all-over lace 
material. This lining is 
also just what one needs 
in making up any original 
design. In this particular 
model the back is in 
French style. The front 
blouses very little and 
the lower edge of waist 
is finished by a peplum. 
The neck is finished by a 
neck band and the sleeve 
is the latest bishop style 
attached to a narrow 
cuff. A good idea is to 
make up the pattern in 
white lawn and if there 
is any alteration needed 
it can be made in that 
material, which may then 
be preserved for future 
use in cutting. Material 
required, 34% yards, % 
inches wide, for medium 
size. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 3, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. 
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PATTERNS 


Lady's Apron 


No 6116—This is for the wo- 
man who serves a cup of 
tea to her friends in the af- 
ternoon, or does a bit of 
fancywork. ‘ihe bio, pock- 
ets and apron are outlined 
by ribbon-run beading, and a 
bias ruffle finishes the outer 
edge, It may be made of 
lawn or of pongee, which has 
the advantage of looking 
well when combined with 

d ‘almost any color of ribbon. 
For a practicalsewing apron, 
brown holland makes a good 
foundation, edging the pock- 
ets, bib and ruffles with red 
finishing braid. One _ size 
only. 


No 6111 
Lady’s Handkerchief Dressing 
\ Sack 
5 No 6111—This pattern may 
= be made in either of two 
No 6116 GAT t \ ways, with a plain front, 
AD: »orders an tted under the 
Girl's Frock arms, or as shown in the 
No 4553—The skirt and full Ve ian 5-8 VR small illustration, with fancy 
round body portion, together at. “WEY. angel sleeves. It is not nec- 
with a deep pointed bertha, — ae essary to use handkerchiefs 
aid in hiding the meager- ) —any square will do, or it 
ness of growing girls. The can be made from “yard” 
model is suitable for every- goods. Materia! required for 
day dresses, as we'l as for ; i medium size, 3% yards, 36 
those of daintily figured dim- i inches wide, or four hand- 
ity or point d’esprit worn er kerchiefs 24 by 24 inches 
with an underslip of colored square. Sizes: small, medium 
silk. The bertha may be No 4553 and large. 
made of val insertion or of 
Dun. the material and is quite Child’s ‘‘Baby /Dress"’ 
pretty without any further ithgy 
” decoration. Sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7, No 4517—In this design the 
ests 8, 9, 10 and 12 years. little round yoke, tucked in 
ior clusters of two, contributes 
hirt fullness to the short baby 
hich ; waist. The skirt is also 
shirt : tucked in clusters of one- 
em- yj =F eighth inch tucks. The pat- 
lace ; \ tern provides for high or 
gs 1s Dutch neck and the sleeve 
eeds may be long or in short puff 
ginal style. The only trimming 
ular necessary is the ribbon-run 
5 in » beading, which covers the 
~~ joining of the skirt and 
a= og) waist, and finishes the edge 
waist of the neck and _ sleeve. 
pay Sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 ycars, 
leeve Child’s Russian Dress 
No 4536—The one-piece 
is to St F ; dress is such an easy fitting 
garment that it is a great 
there =" < favorite for both boys and 
ecded = as girls. A plain front and back 
that , Aes with a few gathers at the 
- then neck edge, to allow plenty 
uture of freedom over the chest, 
‘terial bishop sleeves, a little band 
i collar, and that ts all there 
edium is to it. White pique, 
36, 3, trimmed with b!ue bands, or 


; bust brown holland or linen with 
red bands, would be pretty. 
Sizes for 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 

years. 
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Our Fashion Plates Described 


By B. M. S. 


The skirt of the white batiste gown 
has two full flounces, edged with rows 
of tucking, insertion and lace rutfiles. 
The bodice is bloused and hangs over the 
deep crush girdle of shaded satin. The 
deep shaped yoke is made of lace and 
batiste finished with a narrower edge of 
lace and the elbow sleeves are finished 
with a deep rufile of lace. 

The pale pink and white checked 
taffeta has a full skirt with two puff 
flounces at the bottom. The blouse has 
a dainty lace yoke and the deep crush 
girdle is of plain pink silk trimmed on 
the lower edge with a narrow band of 
black velvet. A smart touch is given by 
the two pointed tabs of plain silk which 
pass over the shoulders and hang from 
the yoke, and are trimmed with narrow 
black velvet and small black buttons, 
the lower one being finished with a fall 
of lace. The loose, baggy sleeves are 
trimmed with rows of narrow bias rufiles 
falling over a deep cuff of the lace. 

Another sketch shows a girlish frock 
of white silk mull and lace. The skirt 
is shirred and finished at the bottom with 
four deep hemstitched tucks; the lowest 
row of shirring on the skirt yoke is bor- 
dered by a row of the insertion. From 
the yoke of the waist falls a deep cape- 
like ruffle of the mull, edged with lace. 
Another ruffle forms the sleeve. The 
deep girdle is of pale tinted silk. 

The simple soft muslin and lace model 
has full skirt with three rows of tucks 
at the knees, from which falls a deep, 
straight, lace-edged flounce. The 
bloused waist has lace yoke, deep girdle, 
and full s!eeves with deep ruffles. 

The black and white muslin is a 
charming model for a matron. The very 
full, straight-around skirt is trimmed 
with three lace-edged ruches of the mus- 
lin. The bloused waist, cut out at the 
neck, has a deep fichu of plain white 
mull caught at the bust with two black 
velvet rosettes. The sleeves have de- 
tachable undersleeves of white mull, tied 
at the waist with black velvet ribbon. 

The smart tan pongee suit is trimmed 
with a flat silk braid in a dull green, 
topped by two narrow bands of soutache 
in green and white. The skirt is tucked 
and flounced and edged at the bottom 
with braid trimming. The coat is a 
collarless eton, with pointed fronts 
trimmed with the braid. A big fancy 
brass button fastens the jacket in front. 
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A Difficulty 


By R. M. M. 


The little French dresses so much 
worn by children present a difficulty not 
met in other styles. The patterns cal! 
for a tight lining running from neck to 
skirt to make the outside portion blouse. 
The difficulty comes in trying to iron 
this blousing portion nicely with th: 
tight lining beneath. I have an arrange 
ment, which my laundress says gives less 
trouble than any other she has seen. 
By careful measurement, I ascertain 
just where on the lining pattern my 
little girl’s waist line should be drawn. 
I then use only that part of the lining 
pattern which comes below the waist 
line, attach the bottom of the lining to 
the bottom of the outside full portion as 
indicated on the pattern, then put a 
belt on the top of the lining, that is, at 
the waist line. In this belt I make 
buttonholes so that the lining may be 
buttoned on the underwaist, just as the 
child’s skirts are. The dress blouses as 
it should, and when it is ironed the lin- 
ing portion can be turned down out of 
the way of the blouse and then up out of 
the way of the skirt portion. 


Ovr Basy, eight months old, tires of 
sitting in her carriage out of doors, so 
we have a large square of white oilcloth, 
which is spread on the grass, with a com- 
forter placed over it, and there the little 
lady rolls and kicks, with no fear of 
dampness, or danger of her picking up 
grass and leaves. The pallet can be 
easily moved into shade or sun, as de- 
sired, and the baby thoroughly enjoys 
being out of doors in this way. E. H. @. 


Ix Some Truths and Wisdom of 
Christian Science, Margaret Beecher (a 
granddaughter of Henry Ward Beecher) 
has brought together editorial and other 
newspaper and magazine replies to 
attacks upon Christian Science, as well 
as extracts from some of the best writ- 
ings on the subject. The book will prove 
interesting to those who are following 
the progress of the movement. The 
Pulpit Press; New York; $1.50. 


Our Mountain GarpvEN, by Mrs The- 
odora Thomas, is a goodly addition to 
our rapidly growing garden literature, 
very attractively gotten up. Macmillan; 
$1.50 net. 
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Filston Manor, the residence of Oread's president 


Progress of Practical Education 


By Herbert Myrick 


I1E most notable development in the 
fitting for life of girls and young 
women, is the increasing attention 

siven to domestic science. Nearly every 
institution, public or private, that pre- 
tends to really educate girls, now pro- 
vides some sort of teaching in household 
economics, domestic affairs, art, manual 
training and physical culture. The more 
intelligently this work is carried on, the 
zreater the satisfaction of pupil, teacher 
and parent. 
A demonstrated success 


This practical education is now so 
firmly established that it can no longer 
be called “new.” On the contrary, it is 
so old that progress is now mainly in the 
direction of improving and perfecting 
methods which have proven to be wise, 
when judged by actual results—and the 
resulting product is the only proper basis 
for gauging educational processes. 

Such technical equipment for the best 
work in woman’s best sphere—all that 
pertains to skilled Christian living and 
happy homes—is also remarkable in that 


its devotees and graduates almost in- 
variably enjoy good heaith, exuberant 
spirits and vigorous will, united with 
tact, judgment and common sense. On 
the contrary, young women graduated 
from the schools or colleges that still fail 
to provide the new methods, are too 
often listless, if not really sick, their 
vitality sapped by too much books, and 
their view of life turned away from the 
real and the ideal to the unreal and the 
artificial. 


Insuring good health, good sense and 
success in life 


The health, bodily and mental, which 
characterizes the young women who 
have enjoyed the modern practical edu- 
eation, of itself fully justifies the new 
departure. Add to this and its other 
advantages the fact tkat girls thus 
trained are in great demand at good sal- 
aries for positions in every way desirable 
—positions the demand for which far 
exceeds the present supply—and is it any 
wonder that students seeking the more 
rational education are quite overtaxing 
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Harriet A. Higbee, principal domestic science 
department 


the facilities of the comparatively few 
institutions heretofore best qualitied to 
supply such instruction ? 
A leading exponent of the new education 
The truthfulness and power of the 
preceding conclusions have been specially 
emphasized by the Oread institute, whose 
graduates are now so prominent and so 
numerous as teachers of domestic science, 


professors of sanitation and household 
economics, or as instructors along these 
special lines in many of the leading 
universities, colleges and public and 
private schools throughout the country. 


Feeding the chickens 


No educational enterprise has a better 
record in these respects than the unique 
institution at Worcester, which has 
added so largely to the fame of Massa- 
chusetts as a leader in educational prog- 
ress. 

Oread has won its way to the very 
front rank by the sheer force of good 
work well done in carrying out the novel 
educational principles originally laid 
down by its president, Henry D. Perky, 
and evolved through years of painstak- 
ing, but wise, scientific and practical 
effort by the principal, Mrs Harriet A. 


Graduating class at Oread viewing live stock 
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lligbee, and her associates, with his co- 
operation. The results are best exem- 
plified by Oread graduates in educational 
work east, west, north and south. 
Secrets of fine results 

The peculiar success of this under- 
taking has been partly due to the fact 
that the first requirement for admission 
has always been sound physical health, 
next maturity of years and judgment, 
then sufficient academic training. 

The domestic science course is com- 
pacted into a single year of forty weeks. 

While arduous, 
the work is so 
much by the lab- 
oratory method, 
“learning by do- 
ing,’ and is so 
combined with 
physical culture, 
outdoor exercise, 
horseback riding, 
clocution and 
other useful es- 
sentials, that an 
astonishing 
amount of knowl- 
edge and experi- 
enee is accom- 
plished within 
this brief period. 
Yet along with 
this mastery 
comes good health 
and an increas- 
ing capacity to 
do well many 
things pertaining 
to such specializ- 
ing in education, 
as well as to the 
duties and pleas- 


One of several groups of farm buildings at Oread 


ures of ordinary life. And all this with- 
out detracting from, but rather adding 
to, those feminine charms and graces 
which render the truly modest but really 
capable woman so attractive to both 
sexes of all ages. 
Comprehensive enlargement 

Experience has so thoroughly vindi- 
eated Oread innovations, that young 
women frem every state and territory 
now seeking admission are so numerous 
as to compel a development of this insti- 
tution that is one of the most brilliant 
promises of the 


This is the more 
true because the 
enlargement will 
also afford simi- 
lar training for 
boys and young 
men, along lines 
equally well 
thought out and 
specifically 
adapted to their 
welfare in life. 
A magnificent 
estate of some 
two thousand 
acres has been ac- 
quired in Mary- 
land about eigh- 
teen miles north- 
west of Balti- 
more, including 
the famous Fil- 
ston farms, lo- 
cated in the high 
and beautifully 
rolling Piedmont 
plateau, well for- 
ested and well 


education. 
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watered, among 
most charming 
neighbors, amid an 
environment teem- 
ing with historic 
and natural interest, 
enjoying a delight- 
ful climate, and pos- 
sessing a great 
variety of attrac- 
tions, including an 
ideal combination of 
town and country. 
For boys as well as 
girls 

Here the new 
town of Oread will 
be subsidiary to a 
new educational in- 
stitution that will 
enable the new 
Oread to meet all 
possible demands 
upon it by the young 
people of America. 

To the well-tried 
methods which have 
already proven so 
successful for 
women at Worcester, 


will here be added 


larger opportunities 
of every kind likely 
‘to insure the most 
useful product of a 
practical education, 
and for both sexes. 


vices, 


organizer and leader, 


Horticulture, flori- 
culture, gardening 
outdoors or under 
glass, canning and 
preserving factories, 
the preparation of natural food products 
—these and other features will be avail- 
able for the young women, in addition to 
the largest and best opportunities in 
every phase of domestic science. 


An entirely new department 


is being provided for boys and young 
men, known as “Natural Science—Agri- 
culture, Industrial Arts and Commerce.” 

It is co-equal with the Domestic Science 
department. Together these two depart- 
ments of the Natural Education consti- 
tute a co-educational institution that 


best and most constant 


Henry D. Perky 


its president, who has not only endowed Oread, 
but gives it the full measure of his personal ser- 
indomitable energy, 
irresistible common sense, useful originality and 
fearless self-confidence. To the genius, learning and 
experience of one naturally gifted as an educator, 
Mr Perky adds the qualities 
which have achieved industrial developments and 
financial success of the highest order. 
combination of qualities attracts to him co-workers 
peculiarly qualified by experience, 
temperament to make the teaching force of Oread 
one that enlists the enthusiasm of pupils of both 
sexes, retains their respect and draws out their 


will become a Mecca 
for young men and 
maidens who seek 
the largest equip- 
ment in the least 
time for the fullest 
development of their 
capacities in life. 

Boys will be fitted 
for business, for in- 
dustrial arts, for the 
various branches of 
agriculture, for gen- 
eral and specific use- 
fulness in life, with 
the same practical 
effectiveness that 
has won such recog- 
nition and_ enco- 
miums for Oread 
girls. 

Unique in other re- 
spects 

Oread, in both the 
Natural and Domes- 
tic Sciences, is 
richly endowed with 
money, but it is also 
unique in that Mr 
Perky proposes to 
make the land pro- 
duce a surplus above 
operating expenses 
sufficient to gradu- 
ally add to its en- 
dowment and to 
rapidly increase its 
facilities and effi- 
ciency. He believes 
it possible to make 
the movement back 
to the land one that 
shall be self-supporting financially to 
all who engage in it, as well as the 
basis for physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual health that may in time regen- 
erate our civilization. 

Entirely disassociated from any taint 
of self-interest, Oread is an example of 
much that is wisest and best in altruism. 
Its influence is destined to be widespread 
and profound—in the opinion of Goop 
HovuseEkeEeEpinG, one of the most sensible 
and enduring monuments ever under- 
taken by one man of our generation. 


contagious enthusiasm, 


This rare 


education and 


endeavor. 
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IGH TEEN 
months old, 
twenty-five 

pounds, bright, 
happy—Theodore is 
0 far quite all that 
be expected 
of the Goop Houss- 
KEEPING Baby. 
“What makes him 
laugh so much?” 
isked a sober little 
child. “Because he 
feels like it,” the 
mother replied, and 
he eouldn’t keep 
iis face straight 
long enough to take 
iis photograph. 

He wakes about 
6 a m, cool bath; 
breakfast of milk, 
cereal and toast of 
whole wheat bread. 
Then outdoors on 


the lawn playing, last previous picture 
the April Goop HOUSEKEEPING, prior to whic 
nap from 10 to 12, 4 P 


say?’ instead of his 
usual baby answer, 
our Theodore gave 
vent to his donkey 
bray! The laugh 
that went round the 
table will now reach 
from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

The little chap 
has plenty of “tem- 
per,” that is, will 
power and individ- 
uality, which wil 
be the making of 
him if it continues 
to be gently but 
firmly trained, 
whereas if allowed 
to run riot it may 
be his undoing. 

At eighteen 
months his vocab- 
ulary includes 
forty-nine words. 
He is now using a 


it was in the December number, and almost few simple phrases, 
lunch, the after- montbly during 1903. His development will 


noon outdoors, sup- 
per at 5, in bed at 5.30, and after half 
an hour of “fussing,” off he goes to the 
land of Nod. The bottle of milk given 
him at bedtime was dispensed with two 
months ago. A healthy little animal, 
leading a healthy life. “Cries less than 
auy baby I ever knew.” His food is 
inostly milk, bread and cereals, with some 
‘ruit juices, but no potato, meat or egg. 

Theodore learns something new every 
day. One morning he responded to the 
question, “What does the donkey say ?” 
ly a perfect imitation of the donkey’s 
bray. Some moments later, a photo- 
vraph of the father, mother and baby 
was shown him. He pointed out his 
iather, and when asked, “What does papa 


“ ” 
be illustrated again in three or four months, = = there, and 


“good-bye uncle.” 
Only one little story is told him at one 
time, and then only about some animal 
with which he is familiar. He feeds 
himself with a spoon, which has a ring- 
like handle. If no one is available to 
wait upon him when hungry, he opens 
the refrigerator door, takes out a glass 
of milk and drinks it. 

One mother wrote for his photograph 
“because it is the perfect image of my 
dear boy who went away before we go‘ 
his picture.” Many a heart is cheered 
by the little man. He is very affection- 
ate, puts his cheek against yours and 
hugs, but has not been taught to kiss. 
He also says “father” and “mother,” 
instead of the baby derivatives. 
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What would not a _ bright 
young housewife, in search of 
ideas for the attractive and eco- 
nomical furnishing and decora- 
tion of her new home, give for 
the opportunity of visiting a 
succession of new and tasteful 
houses in different parts of the 
continent—houses in which ar- 
tistic talent had been employed 
to make the most of the means 
at hand, sometimes with more 
money and sometimes with less? 
Here a mantel and there a win- 
dow; a well-utilized corner, a 
good fireplace, a beautiful frieze, 
a bookcase, a convenient kitch- 
en, and so on. The latest fash- 
ions in home furnishings and 
decorations have simplicity for 
their motive; the wide-awake 
home maker will appropriate 
ideas as she finds them and 
adapt them to her own home 
and her own means, as readily 
as she would copy the ideas of 
dress gathered in a visit to New 
York, and mold them to her own 
individuality. It is precisely this 
“personally conducted” tour of 
beautiful homes the country 
over which I provide in our 
“Homelike Rooms.’”’ Occasion- 
ally—not very often—comes a 
note of complaint that many of 
the rooms are beyond the mears 
of the average reader. Granted; 
but they are rich in suggestion 
for everybody. 


In a certain street in the Edi- 
tor’s home city are two grocery 
stores, not far apart. One is 
kept very clean, and its win- 
dows are freshly dressed every 
day or two with tempting fruits 
and vegetables, and a varied as- 
sortment of merchandise. The 
prices of goods are a trifle lower 
than at the more centrally 
located shops. The other is 
dirty; and the picture of a neg- 
lected show window may be left 
to the reader’s imagination. The 
prices at this store are lower, 
for some classes of merchandise, 
and for others about the same 
as at the neighboring place. The 
clerks at the clean store are 
more numerous, the service is 
better. Yet there are persons 
not a few who prefer the ill- 
eared-for store, aside from 
prices, else it would not per- 
sist as it does. Their feeling 
may be entitled to some respect. 
They are not at home in spick- 
span, dainty surroundings; such 
a place is formidable to them, 
alien. Possibly the cleanliness 
of the place savors of rebuke. 
The question of social caste may 
enter in, for the clean store at- 
tracts well-to-do customers. 


Turning from shops to period- 
icals, I occasionally find among 
housekeepers one who bitterly 
assails household magazines, 
one and all, for ever being guil- 
ty of describing and picturing 
things or ways which are be- 
yond her means. She would 
have the entire contents pitched 
in the key of her individual 
circumstances, apparently; she 
would not look around and 
above her for lessons. These 
critics are few, and I sometimes 
question if their bark is not 
worse than their bite. Our mag- 
azine, written by housekeepers 
and home makers of widely 
varying means, but more partic- 
ularly by those who work in 
their dining rooms and kitchens, 
chooses each article and para- 
graph with reference to the 
needs of all readers, so far as 
possible. The woman or man 
who cannot pick up ideas in all 
sorts of places is not destined to 
achieve success. 


I send a picture of my white 
Maltese cat, which had mi- 
crobes in his ears and was in 
great agony, until his health 
was restored through an article 
in G H on the care of cats. A 
little borax water effected the 
cure. Jack weighs 14 pounds 
and is not two years old yet. 
A. C. Harris. 


One of the people reported in 
Talks with the Editor objects 
to having the men contribute to 
the magazine. I say, let us hear 
from all those who have ideas. 
If we could mix more of the 


sound business sense of the 
men with our hysterical at- 
tempts at law and order, I think 
both sexes would benefit. Since 
we make our homes for the com- 
fort of our men-folks, let’s get 
all the ideas from them that we 
can. But perhaps it is because 
I do my own work that I am 
anxious for light in dark places, 
Mrs Ada B. Stevens. 


As an example of much in lit- 
tle, let me call the attention to 
the pages devoted each month 
to dress patterns. The engray- 
ings are large enough to be dis- 
tinct, and the descriptions, while 
“boiled down,” are adequate, 
Thus is provided in two or three 
pages a service as full and com- 
plete as that for whicha fashion 
magazine requires a great deal 
more space. The patterns are 
proving very popular, and de- 
servedly, for they are practical 
as well as_ attractive. The 
larger designs portray the very 
latest New York styles, sketched 
at the last possible moment be- 
fore G H goes to press, there- 
fore patterns cannot be fur- 
nished. 


I am delighted with your pat- 
terns. They are chic and easy 
fitting. E. Y., Delaware. 


“T wish to thank you partic- 
ularly for President De Witt 
Hyde’s article in the May is- 
sue,” writes Jessica W. Allen. 
“He stands almost alone as an 
original, fearless, enthusiastic 
voice speaking common sense.” 
Then Mrs Allen adds: ‘Don't 
you listen to that woman who 
wishes to exclude the male con- 
tributors! Wisdom has no sex. 
A guide post need not travel.” 


I could not get along without 
your magazine, it grows better 
all the time. Some of my best 
receipts, some of my prettiest 
dresses, some of the best ideas, 
came from its pages. Mrs W. F. 
Wilson, New York. 


You are fast making G II one 
of the best magazines pub- 
lished. In many ways I con- 
sider it the best. Although 2 
very busy woman, I generally 
read it all through. You are 
doing a grand work. Keep on. 
Mary D. Chisholm, M D, Klaw- 
ock, Alaska. 


I hear golden opinions of your 
magazine from women. It seems 
to be meeting a felt want in 
their lives. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster. 
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Groceries 


Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 497 
[See Page 124] 
My answers: 


No 1 


No 4 
My knowledge of or experience with one of the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


OHADS 
HSADO 
HSRFEOP 
TC 


Transpose 


Name 


No 3 Address 
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The May and July Puzzles 


We are very glad to note that the 
interest in our puzzles does not lag, the 
replies for May being exceptionally 
numerous. The awards for May were as 
follows: First prize, five dollars in 
eash, Mrs Paul S. Tooker, New Jersey. 
The three awards of three dollars’ worth 
of merchandise selected from the May 
issue were awarded to Mrs M. A. Brooks, 
Montana; Effie G. Wilbur, New York; 
Miss Laura Redick, Pennsylvania. The 
sixteen awards of one dollar’s worth of 
merchandise selected from the May issue 
were awarded to Mrs C. L. Crockett, 
Virginia; Jessie Reitzel, Indiana; Mrs 
H. G. Partridge, Massachusetts; Mrs 
William H. Clark, New York; Mrs H. 
O. Tenney, California; Mrs Charles W. 
Geer, Connecticut; Miss J. C. Glasier, 
Ohio; Mrs H. De Witt Smith, Long 
Island; Miss Romaine Davey, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs L. G. Stevens, New York; 
Mrs E. B. Barnum, Iowa; Mrs John 
Ramsey, New Jersey; Mrs W. V. Larra- 
bee, Maine; Jessie Montague, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mary Russell Blank, Illinois; 
Mrs Edward Fiddock, Nebraska. Ten 
yearly subscriptions to Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, new ones or continuations, were 
awarded to Mrs A. F. Bellman, Wash- 
ington; Mrs R. Leslie, New York; Ella 
F. Holt, District of Columbia; Mrs 
Hattie V. Mather, Michigan; Mrs D. D. 
Buckingham, South Carolina; Mrs C. 
H. Arnold, New York; Mrs Charles L. 
West, Illinois; Mrs M. L. Foster, New 
York; Fanny B. Clark, Massachusetts; 
Mrs Willis Johnson, Texas. We have 
written to the prize winners, and most 
of them have made their selections, but 
if any have not, we would like to hear 
from them immediately that all these 
orders may be filled at once. 

The answers to the May puzzles were 
as follows: 1. Omo Manufacturing Co. 
2. Globe-Wernicke Co. 3. Rozane Ware. 
4. Bastian Brothers. 5. Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Co. 

The rebus pictures for July will be 
found on Page 123. Answers mailed 
previous to Tuesday, July 5, will not 
be counted. It seems strange that after 
repeatedly calling attention to the fact 
that each answer must be addressed 
to Puzzle Editor, 
Springfield, Mass, many do not so ad- 
dress their communication and thus get 
no credit. Your letter must be addressed 
as above and must be enclosed in an 
envelope by itself without any other 
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letter or communication. Positively if 
not so sent in it will be rejected. 
The prize awards for July will be the 


_ same as they have been for two or three 


months past, since all seem pretty well 
satisfied. First, one of five dollars in 
cash; then three of three dollars’ worth 
of merchandise, each, to be selected from 
any dealer, manufacturer or concern 
offering goods in this issue; sixteen 
prizes, each of one dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise advertised in this issue; ten 
yearly subscriptions to Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, new ones or continuations. We 
know of no fairer way to award the 
prizes than has been our custom in the 
past, and those prizes will be awarded 
in accordance with neatness of coupon 
and the most interesting record of the 
writer’s experience with one or more of 
the articles included in the rebus. 


School and “Discovery” Prizes 


The prize of fifty dollars in the par- 
ents and teachers’ contest, announced in 
the issue of March, 1904, is awarded 
Helen Hatmaker Klein, New York city. 
Several papers of engrossing interest 
will be accepted and paid for. In the 
contest for “Discovery” paragraphs by 
men, the five prizes of five dollars each 
are awarded to John C, Laurens, M D, 
Virginia; R. P. Ring, Indiana; F. A. 
Kaiser, Pennsylvania; Edward Draper, 
— ; Joseph H. Adams, New 

York. 


Money for Amateur Photographers 


Skilled amateur photographers are 
furnishing Goop HousEKEEPING some 
excellent pictures, but the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, at least of original 
photographs of the first quality portray- 
ing the many objects and scenes which 
are of particular interest and value to 
the housekeeper and the home-builder, 
such as horticultural and floral designs, 
novel furniture and furnishings, out- 
door entertainments and_ ceremonies, 
pet animals, and what not. Our Camera 
Contest, elsewhere announced, calls for 
photographs of certain kinds, but the 
needs of the magazine are not limited to 
the classes there mentioned. It is hardly 
necessary to add that photographs for 
magazine use must be clear and strong, 
and should be printed, preferably, on 
glossy paper. They may be sent un- 
mounted if securely packed to prevent 
breakage. 
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Canning Time 
By Phila Butler Bowman 
Come, elf and fay, and summer sprite, 
With nectar that the summer brings, 
from fairest fruits and berries ripe 
And juices of a thousand things! 
bring grapes that basked in noonday sun, 
And peaches from a southern wall, 
Or pears, that drop into your hand, 
As though they e’en did long to fall. 
Go find the redeaps, fit for elves to wear, 
The raspberry hangs from her vine, 
And search where lovely shadows lie, 
And gems upon dewberry shine. 
But gather all still wet with dew, 
When morn is fragrant with new 
flowers ; 

Let me their magie sweetness hive 
For barren and snow-muffled hours. 
So, warm south wind, and sunshine fair, 

Ill catch thee now to store away, 
And summer and sweet breath of flowers 
Bring forth on some midwinter day. 


A Centerpiece 
By M. Alison Muir 


The illustration shows an exquisite 
centerpiece, which measures twenty-nine 
inches in diameter. It shows off effect- 
ively on a polished surface, and is not 
difficult to make. Linen braids are com- 
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bined with simple stitches. Crossbars of 
“spiders,” such as are used in drawn 
work, bring out the sunflowers of the 
motif in bold relief. The insertion of 
the linen into the larger spaces is most 
novel and attractive. 


In the Goodly Summer Time 


“Housework Mape Easy”’—Concern- 
ing Constance Sidney’s articles on this 
subject, may I offer a suggestion? Why 
not begin the series by advising a woman 
to discard the corset while doing house- 
work? Miss Sidney would not for a 
minute think of advising a woman to 
work in a gymnasium in a corset, and, 
personally, I feel that it is quite as 
necessary to have freedom of the trunk 
muscles while doing housework. Small 
wonder a woman cannot lift a hod of 
coal so easily as a man. Suppose the 
man had worn a corset from childhood 
and never had ex- 
ercised his back 
muscles or had had 
half a chance to 
breathe. Could he 
lift it so easily? 
I know “no woman 
nowadays wears a 
tight corset,” no 
woman ever does, 
in her own opin- 
ion. I never did 
—or so I supposed, 
but since I have 
taken physical 
culture, giving my 
diaphragm a 
chance to expand 
and my back 
muscles some work 
to do, I have con- 
eluded that I laced 
my corset to fit my 
figure with lungs 
contracted, then 
where the 
chance for expan- 
sion and the sup- 
ply of air to the 
lungs which is 
needed when exercising! Many women 
say that they need the support of the 
corset; they cannot do without it. A 
sure sign that the trunk muscles need 
strengthening. And “what a figure one 

would have to go without a corset!” I 
know a delightful woman who conducts 
a young ladies’ gymnasium in Boston, 
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who says: “I wear neither corset nor 
corset waist, simply a bust support and 
an underwaist to which my skirts but- 
ton.” I think most of us would be sat- 
isfied with her figure. A. B. C. 


GooseBerry Foor—Top and tail one 
quart of gooseberries, put in an earthen 
jar with one cup of water and place in 
the oven until the skins burst, rub 
through a granite colander, add a heap- 
ing cup and a half of sugar and set aside 
until cold. Just before serving add, 
stirring slowly, one pint of whipped 
cream. This is a genuine English 
recipe. Frances E. Peck. 


Famity Prayers—I am .of Puritan 
stock, and in my family, as in those of 
two married sons, family prayers have a 
place daily. Last summer I spent a 
vacation in Pennsylvania and southern 
New York, among relatives, and 
stopped with strangers, and when-in a 
religious family, they invariably brought 
out the Bible, well worn, for prayers. I 
am credibly informed that among Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians, more than 


among other sects, the custom prevails. 
It is not entered into so elaborately as 
formerly. Sometimes a chapter in the 
Bible is read, with no prayer, at others 


the chapter is followed with prayer; or 
with the unison repeating of the Lord’s 
prayer. Sometimes grace at the table 
takes its place. To this custom I owe 
much help in training of my family, for I 
made it a point, when they were small, to 
reward those with a kiss and a hug who 
kept quiet during prayers. It is useless 
to say that a kiss was never refused, but 
I may add that grown and bearded men 
yet come to father and mother, when at 
home, for the reward kiss. God bless 
them for it. H. A. Dobson, M D. 


TEACHERS OF Hovusenotp Science will 
find The Child Housekeeper, by Eliza- 
beth Colson and Anna G. Chittenden, a 
very suggestive little book for work 
among the younger children. The les- 
sons are made entertaining by appropri- 
ate songs, games and stories. Thus 
enlivened, the otherwise difficult subjects 
are taught the little girl and made a 
delight in the learning. There is a 
characteristic introduction by Jacob A. 
Riis. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co, 
New York. Price, $1, postpaid. 


Mary Foote Tlenperson, wife of the 
former speaker of the national house of 
representatives, entertains delightfully 
at her home in Washington and in 
accord with her strong convictions as 
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a believer in temperance, and in absti- 
nence from narcotics and meat. Mrs 
Henderson has prepared a volume 
entitled The Aristocracy of Health, 
wherein is a strong plea in the name of 
the higher patriotism for sounder physi- 
cal, mental and moral health. She 
believes that while the women of this 
generation are stronger and better 
formed than their mothers, the men 
show a degeneracy due to indulgence in 
stimulants, narcotics, tea, coffee and 
meat. She fortifies her assertions by 
quotations from prominent scientists 
and interesting bits of personal experi- 
ence and observation. It is a book which 
will be read with interest by many who 
cannot wholly share the author’s point 
of view. Colton publishing company, 
Washington, D C; $1.50 net. 


Institution Recipes is a book which 
has, practically, a field to itself. For 
the modern recipe book is for family 
use and it tekes a skillful cook to adapt 
them to the needs of an institution. 
These recipes have been made up with 
the utmost care by Miss Emma Smedley, 
who is instructor in domestic science at 
thé Drexel institute and is an authority 
in this line. For schools, hospitals, ete, 
where the best cooking is desired, it will 
be in demand. For sale by the author, 
Front street, Media, Pa. Price, $1, post- 
age prepaid. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE HOUSEHOLD is a 
series of instruction books issued by the 
American School of Household Eco- 
nomics for their correspondence course, 
aiming to give the fundamental facts of 
chemistry and physics in simple, non- 
technical language and in a manner espe- 
cially beneficial to housekeepers. The 
series is, in a measure, preliminary to all 
the courses of the school, which includ: 
also dietetics and child training. House- 
keepers can make excellent use of the 
instruction offered in their own homes. 
The American School of Househo'd 
Economics, 3323 Armour avenue, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


THe Forty or Oruers, by Neith 
Boyce, is a group of fairly good short 
stories. Fox, Duffield & Co, New York; 
$1. 

Tue Practica, Cook Book, by Hen- 
riette Davidis, is a second edition of 
Mrs Davidis’s book of German recipes 
for American kitchens and contains 
over five hundred and fifty character- 
istically German dishes. C. N. Caspar 
company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. 


Nature's peace will flow into you as sunshine 
flows into trees. The winds will blow their own \ 
Sreshness into you, and the storms their energy, 


while cares will drop off like autumn leaves. 


—/OHN MUIR 
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Drawn by Peter Newell 


oe 
a ‘sie What’s the use of calling in a plumber for a little thing you can do yourself? Pigg 
4 Bri 


